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his commemorative issue dedicated all the newspaper 

people who collectively have told the tale the 20th cen- 
tury, those who banged typewriters, tallied the day’s circula- 
tion count, and hawked papers street corners day day, 
deadline deadline, and, sometimes, drink drink. 

Editor Publisher magazine, appearing weekly since 1884, 
was the thick things right from the start the century, 
when newspapers reigned unchallenged the media world. 
Radio came onto the scene, then television, cable TV, and now 
the Internet. But throughout the century, newspapers were not 
only the source for household words, but the champion free- 
dom the press. The Fourth Estate usually did its duty 
watchdog government, from Walter Lippmann’s powerful, 
elegant prose, which influenced every president from Franklin 
Roosevelt Lyndon Johnson, the potent Watergate inves- 
tigative work Bob Woodward and Carl Bernstein. 

Whatever the state the industry, it’s always been fertile 
soil for legends and firmly planted landmarks. This special issue 
features those judged E&P have been the most influ- 
ential people the newspaper business the 20th century. 
Our goal was emphasize innovators, trendsetters, and trail- 
blazers. Thus, Joseph Patterson among the “Top 25” for skill- 
fully building his tabloid New York Daily News into the 
nation’s first daily with circulation more than million. 
Louella Parsons takes her place the first Broadway-to- 
Hollywood entertainment gossip columnist draw mass 
audience. And, out Emporia, Kansas, there was William 
Allen White, “country editor” with worldwide influence, 
especially when came defending First Amendment rights 
the press. White, one his many memorable lines, wrote, 
“Nothing fails rapidly cowardly paper, unless paper 
that confuses courage with noise.” 

settle the “Top 25,” E@P first checked with his- 
torians, academicians, editors, and publishers around the coun- 
try for their opinions. Then came the daunting task for the 
magazine’s in-house 
panel. Our list 25, 
fact, contains 


TOP MOVERS 


E&P selects ‘Most Influential Newspaper People the 20" Century’ 


are paired this list, just they shared many bylines. E.W. 
Scripps and Roy Howard are joined, they were the orga- 
nization that still bears their names. Dorothy Thompson and 
Anne McCormick were pioneers similar realms 
famed female foreign correspondents and columnists the 
same time, though for competing newspapers. Charles Schulz 
and Herblock were (and still are) masters elevating the art 
two very different forms newspaper illustration. Similarly, 
Cliff Edom and John Allen highlighted the importance 
compelling visual effects the modern newspaper. Further 
enlivening the “Top 25” profiles are the authors the pieces, 
many them well-known their subjects: David 
Halberstam James Reston; Peter Kann Barney Kilgore; 
Bill Kovach Ralph McGill; Tom Wicker Walter 
Lippmann; and Garry Wills Murray Kempton. 

the final phases voting the “Top 25” list, the 
ber candidates grew large, spilling over with names tha 
insisted recognition, that created “25 More” 
additional (well, OK, 28) people who played major 
role defining the newspaper industry the 20th century. 
readers will see, these leaders came from all parts the news- 
paper business. Thus, Will Rogers shares the stage with Staley 
McBrayer, father the revolutionary offset printing process, 
while The New York Times’ Charlotte Curtis joins ranks with 
Wes Gallagher and Lou Boccardi The Associated Press. And 
such empire builders Newhouse, James Cox, the 
Pulliams Indianapolis, the Taylors Boston, and the 
Binghams Louisville, Ky., share the same spotlight such 
defenders and champions “the little guy” Bill Mauldin, 
Bob Maynard, Mike Royko, and Stone. 

For newspapers, the 20th century has been time 
sweeping influence, time titans, pundits, and cast 
characters vast and vivid any brought the ring P.T. 
Barnum. The bad news that this momentous century 
rapidly coming close. The good news that, all like- 
lihood, the next century will just lively and full sur- 
prises Here’s that next century, and new 

and influential cast characters. 
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Joseph 


the great Joseph Pulitzer were alive 
today see the modern press exploit- 
ing sensational stories shameless 
quest for corporate profits, well ... 
he’d probably smile and say, “Good job.” 

Nearly century after the legendary 
death, with both print and 
electronic news gathering firmly the 
grip television’s culture, Pulitzer’s 
claim the title “father modern 
journalism” appears stronger than ever. 
Even after all this time, the acorn has not 
fallen far from the tree. 

One hundred years ago, the 
height his influence, Pulitzer’s powerful 
flagship newspaper, the New York World, 
was behaving very much like today’s 
corporate-owned media, miserly pinching 
pennies every opportunity while rushing 
breathlessly from one sensational story 
another quest larger audience. 

The World dispatched the best 
reporter her time, the fabulous Nellie 
Bly, live days lunatic ward and 
then supported her with promotional 
headlines such “How Nellie Bly’s 
World Will Help the City’s Insane.” The 
stunt was such success she was sent 
around the world search more 
skullduggery and her absence editors 
established Sunday column with the 
fictitious byline “Meg Merrilies” 
produce similarly lurid and grisly female 
reporter antics infamous for their 
tearful, heart-rending prose “human 
interest with human appeal.” Male 
staffers often wrote the column while 
wearing article female clothing 
monogrammed “MM.” 

Press responsibility was big issue 
then, too. Pulitzer and his imitator/rival, 
William Randolph Hearst, were accused 


starting the Spanish-American War 
with their unsupported and arguably 
irresponsible accusations that Spain had 
blown the battleship Maine 
Havana harbor. And the sleaziness 
their juvenile public feud over comic 
strip character called “the Yellow Kid” 
spawned the infamous term “yellow 
journalism,” which still lives today. 

Meanwhile, circulation doubled 
Pulitzer’s World 800,000, tripled 
Hearst’s fledgling Journal, and newspa- 
pers general were soon transformed 
from small, elitist enterprise appealing 
commercial and political interests 
medium for the masses. For the first 
time, immigrants had learn how 
read English just get by. 

Changing newspapers from small 
news itself enough qualify 
Pulitzer for any list the century’s most 
influential figures. But his death aboard 
his yacht 1911 was only the begin- 
ning his legacy. Nothing else ever 
did would have the long-range impact 
his endowment journalism 
school Columbia University and 
establishment prizes bearing his 
name. 

Like many the great press barons 
history, Pulitzer was tangle eccen- 
tricity and contradiction, man with the 
cold capitalist heart his Fortune 500 
successors but with the soul and con- 
science populist social reformer. 
cherished profits and lavished them 
himself like any self-respecting CEO. But 
unlike his modern counterparts, the old 
Hungarian saw healthy bottom line pri- 
marily insurance for the independent 
press believed vital democracy. 
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The difference between then and 
now was that, both theory and practice, 
and despite its flaws, Pulitzer’s business 
existed “fight for progress and reform,” 
said, “never tolerate injustice cor- 
ruption, always fight demagogues all 
parties, never belong any party, always 
oppose privileged classes 
plunderers, never lack sympathy with the 
poor, always remain devoted the public 
welfare.” 

Since 1917, the resonance this 
mantra has been perpetuated through the 
awarding the Pulitzer Prizes journal- 
ism and literature. The name “Pulitzer” 
now virtually synonymous with the con- 
science journalism. the measure 
the craft, family jewel handed down 
through generations cherished, 
revered and protected one group 
purists after another. 

Those who demean Pulitzer’s awards, 
try twist his definition public-ser- 
vice journalism serve the marketing 
God, only demonstrate ignorance 
their true significance: great journalism 
strives not for the Pulitzer itself but 
instead for the goals and quality for which 
awarded. 


Born: 1847 
Died: 1911 


Career Highlights: Emigrated from Hungary 
1864, worked reporter St. Louis, 
purchased New York World 1883, con- 
ducted war with W.R. Hearst 
relying social crusades and “yellow jour- 
Established Columbia University 
School Journalism and the Pulitzer Prizes. 


Jim Squires was editor the Chicago Tribune from 
1981 1990. author “Read All About It: The 
Corporate Takeover America’s Newspapers.” 
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Colonel 


kobert 
McCormick 


Richard Norton Smith 


Col. Robert McCormick 
staged centennial blowout for his 
Chicago Tribune, 
World’s Greatest Newspaper, includ- 
pyrotechnic display for 400,000 
Chicagoans culminating fiery recre- 
ation the bombing Hiroshima 
bit historical pageantry considered 
indelicate, even 1947 standards. 

McCormick didn’t care; had long 
since accommodated himself life the 
nuclear threshold, going far convert 
the Tribune Tower, already promoted 
“the world’s most beautiful office building,” 
into the world’s largest fallout shelter. 
its roof, the Colonel installed steamboat 
whistle, ready sound the alarm the first 
sighting enemy warplanes. the 
building’s sub-basement, where earlier 
the way American 
newspapers were printed, McCormick 
thoughtfully stashed thousands cans 
pineapple juice said highly effective 
treating radioactive burns. 

like stir the animals,” 
acknowledged McCormick, shrewdly 
aware that well-chosen enemy could sell 
more papers than “Little Orphan Annie.” 
this, harkened back his grandfa- 
ther Joseph Medill and 
editor/politicians 19th-century Amer- 
ica, time when newspapers were read less 
for their objectivity than for their person- 
ality. Thus the isolationist Tribune dis- 
missed the publisher Time magazi 
whose advocacy U.S. involvement 
World War was insufficient prompt 
his enlistment the armed forces 
White Feather Luce. The radical hotbed 
Madison, Wis., was dubbed New 
Leningrad, and Herbert Hoover “the 
greatest state socialist history” until 
McCormick’s Groton classmate Franklin 
Roosevelt appeared retire the title. 

millions Americans, Mc- 
Cormick, like his equally flamboyant 


cousins Joseph and Cissy Patterson, was 
subject curiosity contempt. This 
latter emotion was especially pronounced 
among those who had the misfortune 
live outside Chicagoland, McCormick’s 
republic within republic that stood 
contrast New Yorkers with their 
“England envy” and flaky Californians liv- 
ing “the champion boob state.” 

Critics lampooned McCormick 
the greatest mind the 14th century. Yet 
many ways was ahead his time, 
pioneering wireless news transmission, 
zoned editions, and fax technology. 
early 1930, McCormick envisioned 
full-color newspaper, only run afoul 
less imaginative advertisers. Still, the 
years immediately after World War II, the 
Tribune was the nation’s largest selling 
broadsheet. 

McCormick’s fearlessness deserved 
part his legend. kept newspaper 
like kept woman,” said. “No good.” 
Once, when Tribune advertising manag- 
asked editors downplay the divorce 
wealthy department store owner, the 
phone rang late the Colonel’s bedroom. 
“Keep the story and throw out the adver- 
tising,” said McCormick. This would 
mean the next day’s paper had torn 
up. “Tear up,” said the Colonel. But the 
store had major advertising contract 
with the Tribune. “Tear the contract.” 

this scourge liberals 
proved the staunchest First Amendment 
defenders. McCormick spent lavishly 
persuade the U.S. Supreme Court Near 

Minnesota overturn that 
notorious gag law, under which any news- 
paper might suppressed without 
benefit jury trial merely for printing 
information held offensive defam- 
atory resentful politicians. Newspapers 
were their essence defamatory, argued 
McCormick, never more than 
exposing corruption. “The state has 
power put the human mind 
les,” declared the wake his 


court victory that effectively buried the 
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doctrine prior restraint. 

Outlasting his era “personal jour- 
McCormick lingered see 
television begin homogenize America, 
destroying the regional loyalties which 
the Tribune had built its power. 
way, Our time, our own 
manner, company our own choosing, 
knowing that vindication will 
sure follow,” once 
declared. Not bad 
credo for crusading 
journalist who was 
both anachronism 
and visionary, the 


author of eight books, q 


The Life and Legacy 

Robert McCormick.” 
currently director the Gerald 

Ford Library and Museum, 
and past director the Hoover, 
Eisenhower, and Reagan 


Born: 1880 

Died: 1955 

Career Highlights: Grandson Joseph 
Medill, became lawyer but took over 
president struggling Chicago Tribune 
1911 and held position until his death. 


IGINAL 


“OUR 


AND PRESS 
WILL FALL 

TOGETHER 


JOSEPH PULITZER KNEW THAT STRONG, 
COURAGEOUS PRESS WAS VITAL DEMOCRACY. 
FOR SOCIETY PROGRESS ALONG THE WILL THE PEOPLE, 
THE PUBLIC MUST ABLE SOURCE INFORMATION 
CAN TRUST FREE BIAS AND PURSUIT THE TRUTH. 
THAT SPIRIT CONTINUES INSPIRE THE NEWSPAPERS THAT MAKE 
THE COMPANY NOW KNOWN PULITZER INC. 
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Greg Mitchell 


Hearst may the newspaper 

titan the century, but the century 
did not begin well for him. Forget 
bud.” For Hearst, the word that would 
haunt him for lifetime was “Czolgosz.” 

was 1901. The Hearst papers, 
their typically rabid fashion, had been 
attacking President William 
Republican, since his election the previ- 
ous year. Hearst had his eye the 
White House and planned run for 
president 1904 Democrat. The 
mud-throwing reached frenzy with 
editorial his New York pro- 
claiming that “if bad institutions and bad 
men can got rid only killing, 
then the killing must done.” 

few months later, the anarchist 
Leon Czolgosz shot and killed McKinley 
Buffalo. That was bad enough for 
Hearst. got worse when reports circulat- 
that copy that Journal editorial was 
found the assassin’s pocket. 

the uproar that followed, libraries 
and newsstands boycotted the Journal, 
and crowds hanged Hearst effigy 
many Circulation dropped. 
Responding death threats, Hearst 
started carrying pistol, and tempered 


cities. 


the sensationalism his newspapers. But 
W.R. Hearst was fighter. year later 
New York, won election Congress 
and his newspaper empire was humming 
along nicely again. 1904, was run- 
ner-up for the Democratic nomination 
for president. 

Two decades later, Hearst controlled 
daily newspapers across the country, 


from Boston San Francisco. was 


tree-hugger; was estimated 


organization was the biggest single user 


paper the world. also owned nine 
magazines, radio stations, photo service, 
and motion-picture and newsreel compa- 
nies. employed 38,000 people. 

Hearst 
believed that the press was “the greatest 


Love him hate him, 


force civilization” could both form 
and express public opinion. his early 
days progressive, crusaded for social 
reforms, but could never resist crass show- 
manship, claiming that “putting out 
newspaper without promotion like wink- 
ing girl the dark well-intentional 
but ineffective.” Hearst saw journalism 
enchanted playground “in which giants 
and dragons were slain simply for the 
fun the thing,” one his reporters, 
James Creelman, observed. Others did 
not always appreciate the “fun” (as 
the Czolgosz example). Critics felt that the 
Hearst brand journalism was little more 


than “gathering garbage from the gutters 


life,” Oswald Garrison Villard put it. 


Born: 1863 
Died: 1951 


Career Highlights: His father turned 
over the San Francisco Examiner him 
1887. acquired the New York 
Journal eight years later; came own 
two dozen other papers, well film 
and started King Features and 
several news services. 


the 1930s, the Hearst empire was 
tottering. His power had reached its 
peak with papers cities, but the 
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Depression hurt business and his profli- 
gate spending habits finally caught 
him. His attacks Franklin Roosevelt, 
even during wartime, grew monotonous, 
and spent his final years physical 
and financial decline. Yet when 
passed away 1951 was recognized 


giant his time albeit, flawed 
one. Honorary pallbearers his funeral 
included Herbert Douglas 
MacArthur, Bernard Baruch, Earl 
Warren, and Arthur Hays Sulzberger. 


Yet, years since, Hearst’s contri- 


Hoover, 


more “yellow” hues have been 
obscured the rest his legend: San 
“Citizen 
Kane.” Few know that published 


the 1890s the first all-color Sunday sup- 


Simeon, Marion Davies, 


plement and the first true comic strip 
(featuring the Katzenjammer Kids); 
formed one the first major syndicates 
(King Features 1915) and news ser- 
vices (INS); and published the leading 
the 
American Weekly, which reached 


national Sunday magazine, 


million homes. introduced numer- 
ous design features (including the brash 
use large headlines and illustrations) 
and technical advances (such the first 
electricity-driven newspaper press). 
William Randolph Hearst believed 
that the public “more fond entertain- 
ment than information.” For that 
reason, among many others, might 
called father modern journalism. 


Greg Mitchell the author “Tricky Dick and the 
Pink Lady” and “The Campaign the Century: 
Upton Sinclair’s Race for Governor California and 
the Birth Media among other books. 
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Richard Reeves 


saw Carl Bernstein the other day 

book party New York and told him 
that and Bob Woodward were going 
most influential journalists the 
century. “So,” said, “What was your 
greatest accomplishment?” 

“Leaves absence,” 
replied. “We were the first get leaves. 
invented ‘em.” 

When saw Woodward couple 
days later, said, “Well that’s not exact- 
true, there were leaves before ours. 

You could movie about these guys. 

Figuratively, Bernstein 
The leave they got from The Washington 
Post write “All the Men” 
symbolic the influence the two young 
Watergate reporters had the business 
and the men and women who have come 
into since they became true stars. Stars, 
least smart ones, have freedom; they 
can get some control over their work and 
time. For better worse, part the 
Woodward and Bernstein legacy that 
reporters discovered how define them- 
selves. The hunger make difference 
and few more bucks demon- 
stration the value the 
press, and freedom persons. Leaves 
absence are flag personal freedom and 
worth. Such small favors from high 
saved lot newspaper people from 
being ground into nodding obit writers. 

Legend created “All the Presi- 
dent’s Men” and the Dustin 


Bernstein 


Hoffman-Robert Redford movie version 
has that the 28-year-old barely employ- 
ible long-haired Jewish kid, and the 29- 
year-old inexperienced WASP, tolerated 
eac h 
Republic. They shouted that the evil king 
had clothes. 


ther long enough 


Bob Woodward 
Born: 1943 


Bernstein 
Born: 1944 


Career Highlights: Washington Post 
reporters, they exposed the Watergate 
scandal, starting 1972, and wrote two 
books about it, “All the President’s Men” 
and “The Final Days.” Separately, they 
have written numerous books since. 


Not exactly. was actually the 
courts that brought President Nixon 
down. broke the law, thinking his 
own dark way that laws did not apply 
presidents, and paid price. But 
Woodward and Bernstein did hell 
job help make that happen, keeping 
the story alive, shaping during that 
amazing summer 1972, when most 
everybody who counted was, sense, 
vacation. And they did the hungry 
way: digging through records, telephon- 
ing all day and night, practically going 
door door, asking cops and secretaries 
and go-fers they had seen anything. 

Woodward had only been The 
Post for nine months, covering 
Maryland suburbs. Bernstein had been 
serial copyboy who became reporter cov- 
ering Virginia politics, kid the verge 

often the verge being fired. They 
got the story when looked like noth- 
ing, then fought off the grown-ups who 

wanted take away from them. 

was the ultimate high. 
They knew, and others later drama- 
tized the essential fact, that you 
reporter. degrees (at least 
Bernstein), license, qualifica- 

tions sometimes. this great busi- 

ness what? God, the 
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Washington Post Co. was the line 
and these two kids wouldn’t tell them 
who their sources were. 

So, applications journalism 
schools quadrupled something like 
that. There were other excesses and the 
stench arrogance. Little wannabes 
undoubtedly screwed the delibera- 
tions more than few town councils 
and police departments. The successful 
narrative “All the President’s Men,” 
and the distortions the film news 
entertainment were probably signif- 
icant factor today’s cavalier corner- 
cutting all kinds “nonfiction.” And 
journalism, riding the essential work and 
triumphs young reporters covering 
Watergate, Vietnam, and civil rights, got 
this wacky idea that the bully pulpit was 
ours that kids trying make name 
for themselves knew better than elected 
officials, voters, and the others marching 
the American parade. 

Hubris. Well, are paying price 
credibility these days. Reporters could get 
trampled trying lead the parade. Our 
place the crowd: watching, like the 
forever young Woodward and Bernstein, 
ready yell again see the emperor 
has clothes! 


Richard Reeves was unhappy engineer who decided 
one day call himself reporter and lived happily ever 
after. writes books and syndicated column and 
teaches the Annenberg School for Communications 
the University Southern California. 


PHOTOS 


Transforming journalism today. 


Reinventing for tomorrow. 


Pew Center for Civic Journalism 


Safe zones for experimentation. 


New models for news. 


R&D center for news content that 


builds readers and citizens. 


Pew Center for Civic Journalism 
1101 Connecticut Ave., NW, Suite 420 
Washington, 20036-4303 
202-331-3200 


hen Adolph Ochs died 

stroke 1935, was the most 
respected and admired publisher 
America. Not only did his newspaper, The 
New York Times, dominate the country’s 
financial and cultural capital, but was the 
nation’s “Paper Record,” unequaled its 
power define what was news. 


Ochs’ death prompted hundreds 


tributes and the years come his 
family took pains burnish his image 
the creator objective journalism 
who pledged report the news “with- 
Over time, 
became monument journalistic 


out fear favor.” 


probity, more bronze figure than 

doubt this would have pleased 
After all, 
came time build his mausoleum, 
hired the firm that had designed the 
Empire State Building, immodestly 
choosing his epitaph: 


him enormously. when 


“None knew 
thee but love thee, none named thee 
but praise.” But his true glory, which 
his iconic status obscured, was that 
was very much human being who used 
guile, grit, and occasionally question- 
able ethics build what has endured 


Born: 1858 
Died: 1935 


Career Highlights: age 20, pur- 
chased half-interest The Chattanooga 
Times; gained control ailing New York 
Times 1896 and turned into finan- 
cial success and “the newspaper 
record.” 


journalistic cathedral. Ochs built the 
Times trumpeting its reputation 
the best newspaper America, before 
was true. 

Fudging the truth was 
necessity for Ochs, who grew poor, 
Jewish, and modestly educated 
Knoxville, Tenn. was the main sup- 


port his large family from the age 


11, and earned reputation for hard 
work and reliability, meticulously gath- 
ering testimonials his good character 
from employers and neighbors little 
leather book. With endless energy and 
hypnotic power persuade, first 
lisher The Chattanooga Times, then 
swamped himself debt gambling 
real estate. 

1896, virtually bankrupt and 
hounded creditors, acquired The 
New York Times, itself 
receivership. tour force sales- 


which was 


manship, dazzled the men who 
owned the paper, part through 
phony bank account created for him 
helpful Chattanooga bank. “The Lord 
praised! seems miracle,” cabled 
his brother, George Washington Ochs, 
who one point thought Adolph had 
lost his mind consider such 
scheme. 

While other New York papers pursued 
scandal and sensationalism, Ochs made 
the Times indispensable publishing 
straight, “decent” news. That, least, 
the legend but wasn’t quite that 
simple. Ochs also used his phenomenal 
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chs 


Susan Tifft and Alex Jones 


promotional talents call attention 
innovations such Sunday illustrat- 
magazine and Saturday book 
review. improved the paper’s typog- 
raphy and insisted purely factual 
Nevertheless, within two 
years, was the brink financial 


reporting. 


failure when, incredibly risky 
od ’ . 

move, slashed the Times’ price 

two-thirds, undercutting the other 

quality newspapers and stealing their 

readers. Suddenly, the newspaper was 
making money. 

this point, 


know today was born. 


the Times 
Instead 
pocketing the profits, Ochs plowed the 
money back into the newspaper, hiring 
more reporters and publishing more 
news. used lot his considerable 
bombast including lowering illu- 
minated ball from the Times Tower 
Times Square midnight New 
Year’s Eve draw attention the 
paper. Gradually, created mystique 
pre-eminence, and then spent money 
year after year making that mystique 
reality. 

The New York Times today rests 
the sound foundation laid Adolph 
Ochs. That base was built not 
brilliant, 
with human frailties and sad eyes who 


icon, but driven man 


hungered for respect and created the 
world’s best newspaper earn it. 


Susan and Alex Jones are the authors the 
new book, “The Trust: The Private and Powerful 
Family Behind The New York well 
“The Patriarch: The Rise and Fall the Bingham 


Dynasty.” 
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Liz Smith 


written column and news 

stories trains, airplanes, 
make-up kits dressing rooms, per- 
sonal appearance tours, the race track, 
and the ladies’ room Ciro’s. have 
traveled 350 miles for the preview big 
picture. Once dictated column from 
housed the only available telephone. 
Fortunately, emerged before rumor could 
develop this into scandal.” 

wrote Louella Parsons 1945, 
the peak her already very long career 
top gossip columnist. Parsons, 
short, doughy woman with high, irri- 
tating voice and deceptively saccharin 
manner, had been fascinated, besotted, 
the magic the movies since girlhood. 
Indeed, her first “industry” job was writing 
scenarios for silent films, Chicago, far 
from the glamour Sunset Boulevard. 

course, Los Angeles was not yet 
particularly glamorous spot. Movies were 
their infancy, and the cult celebrity 
had yet transform the place. Lolly, with 
her fevered enthusiasm and 
knack for tapping into what 
the public wanted know 
about those phantoms 
the screen, 
major role elevating 
L.A. Tinseltown, 
called her heyday, 
Lollywood. 

Louella was not 
the first write film cri- 
tiques 
she later claimed, she 


J 


probably was the first columnist devote 
herself entirely the comings and 
goings, romances, tragedies and odd 
habits She coined 
phrases (“madcap Mabel Normand”) and 
had her favorites Davies never 
looked lovelier!”). ... And she credited 
with being the first separate items with 
three dots! 

she grew more powerful, she 
expressed her opinions soberly Moses 
declaring the Ten Commandments. She 
insisted that she “the first know,” and 
woe the star who disobeyed or, even 
worse, “double planted” giving another 
columnist the same scoop. Her careless dis- 
regard for fact-checking, her outrageous 
syntax and grammatical errors, became 
famous her nose for news. time, 
Louella, highly emotional and easily hurt 
criticism, joined the fun, making 
light her faults and admitting cheerfully 
that she was great shakes writer. 

Perhaps not, but Parsons developed 
uncanny ability analyze the glittery 
personalities she deified crucified. 
Reading her 1961 memoir, “Tell 

Louella,” came away with new 

respect for her insight. She 
was oddly prescient and 
razor-sharp, but often 
played ga-ga for ef- 
fect. truth, she had 

bulldog tenacity and 

ferocious ambition. 

Despite her much- 
mocked simpering, she 
was fool. was 
Lolly who revealed 
shocked world 


Born: 1881 
Died: 1972 


Career Highlights: Began newspaper 
career society editor small daily, 
worked movie publicist, was leading 
Hollywood “gossip from 1922 
1965. 
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Louella Parsons 


Ingrid Bergman, moviedom’s wholesome 
Swedish beauty, would soon give birth 
child Italian director Roberto 
Rossellini without benefit marriage. 
Bergman was barred from Hollywood and 
the United States for years, and 
Louella expressed sanctimonious regret 
over that, but scoop scoop. And, 
Louella often pointed out, rolling her eyes 
and wagging her finger, was true. 

Her “feud” with rival columnist 
Hedda Hopper, who was slimmer, beau- 
ty, quite sophisticated, and even bigger 
bitch wheels, was one the profes- 
sional crosses she was forced 
Louella was not the best the bunch 
Winchell was king, overpowering 
national force his height, and Dorothy 
Kilgallen, opinion, was the top 
female show biz columnist. But Louella 
was pioneer, the first her kind, and 
without great talent this little girl from 
small town Illinois this unabashed 
movie fan turned herself into genuine 
phenomenon. She and Hedda really could 
“make break.” They could instill the 
fear God movie star and mogul. They 
had real power. laugh when some- 
times referred the “heir” this 
omnipotence. wish. ... No, don’t really! 
That kind power soul-killing thing. 

Parsons held into the early 1960s, 
trying stay top the changing 
times, still making the nightly rounds, 
cultivating “new” stars and more modern 
attitude. Illness and encroaching senili- 
finally disabled her. She outlived 
Hopper, however. 

perhaps the sweetest, oddest 
irony that the girlishly vain, forever 
weight-conscious Louella would 
trayed comic movie legendary 
beauty and gossip-magnet Elizabeth 
Taylor, then one her super-slim 
moments. Asked why she wasn’t playing 
Louella character fattish, with false 
teeth and whiny voice, Liz (who had 
suffered Louella, Hedda, and hundred 
gossip columnists their wake), smiled 
slyly. “Well,” she really don’t think 
anybody remembers what Louella looked 
like. who she was.” Ah, but that was 
just bit understandable bitchery. Even 
Louella’s name isn’t known readers 
today, the spirit her work remains 
every gossip nugget out Hollywood 


Washington that read today. 


Liz Smith’s first entertainment gossip column appeared 
1975 and now syndicated newspapers. 
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Abbott 


Mark Fitzgerald 
Sengstacke Abbott was son 


the South who transformed the 
United States single-handed- 
setting off the “Great Migration” 
African Americans out Dixie and into 
the industrial cities the North during 
the years after World War 

Abbott’s own migration coincided 
exactly with the start the 20th century 
when the Hampton Institute graduate, 
the son slaves, left his native Georgia 
study law Chicago. May 1905, 
working his kitchen table, created 
the first issue what was become the 
most successful black newspaper ever, the 
Chicago Defender. Abbott’s paper bor- 
rowed liberally from two 
seemingly incompatible 
sources: the 
ism then practiced 
the Hearst news- 


sensa- 


papers 
gospel emanci- 
pation 


reliance Booker 


Born: 1868 


Died: 1940 
Highlights: Founded Chicago 
Defender 1905; its circulation would 
approach 250,000. start 
“The Great Northern Drive” 1917. 


Editor Publisher 


From the beginning, the 
ambitions looked far beyond Chicago. 
Black Pullman porters threw bundles 
the newspaper from trains they moved 
through the South. articles and editori- 
als, every issue reinforced simple mes- 
sage: Come North better way life. 
beg you, brothers, leave that 
benighted land. You are free men. ... Get 
out the South,” typical editorial said. 
Grisly accounts lynchings were con- 
trasted with black successes the North. 

Abbott declared May 15, 1917, the 
beginning “The Great Northern 
droves: More than 500,000 moved north 
within two years, according some esti- 
mates, and they would followed soon 

million more. the Mississippi 

Delta, many moved out that black 
for years 
reunions Chicago. The exodus 
alarmed the Southern white 
the newspaper and, 
cities, passed new Jim 
laws providing jail sen- 
for anyone who “enticed” 
Black people leave. 

his 1955 biography 
Abbott, “The Lonely 
Warrior,” Roi Ottley 

Says the newspaper 
peak 

circulation 

nationally 


schools 


1999 


recently, with the exception the 
Bible, publication was more influential 
among the Negro masses.” 

His contemporaries often noted that 
Abbott himself was 
journalism than the business his newspa- 
per. Yet Defender was the first 
black paper achieve commercial success. 
Previous African-American newspapers 
were heavily subsidized political civic 
sponsors. Even the publisher considered 
the dean black journalism, Thomas 
Fortune, depended the financial support 
Booker Washington for the survival 
his pioneering paper, the New York Age. 
Biographer notes that, during the 
years Abbott ran the Defender, 
fewer than black papers were started 
and folded. Abbott’s genius was creat- 
ing popular press for the masses black 
readers. “It’s the little man who digs ditch- 
salary,” Abbott once said. 

The populist was also member 
the elite Prince Hall Masons. all 
accounts, Abbott was bundle contra- 
dictions: fiery print yet timid and inar- 
ticulate person, penurious 
employees yet easy touch for charities. 
rarely laughed smiled, yet even now 
hundreds thousands Chicago chil- 
dren delight the annual summer parade 
created around “Bud Billiken,” 
tional protector children. 

Abbott died 1940, three decades 
before the black press would begin 
decline the face the social and eco- 
nomic integration African Americans 
had fought hard achieve. His 
nephew, John Sengstacke, turned the 
Defender into daily paper 1956 and 
expanded the chain significantly with the 
purchase the Courier weeklies 
Pittsburgh, Detroit, and other cities. 
Robert Abbott’s legacy includes not only 
these papers but the diversity some 
America’s biggest cities. 


fic- 


Mark Fitzgerald editor large for Editor 
Publisher. 
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Allen White 


Michael Gartner 


Allen White was coun- 
try editor. But not just country 
editor. 

was country editor who was 
the board the Rockefeller 
Foundation, chairman the Com- 
mittee Defend America Aiding 
the Allies, regent the Kansas univer- 
sity system, editorial board member 
the Book-of-the-Month Club, friend 
Herbert Hoover and Wendell Willkie, 
was country editor who ran for gover- 
nor Kansas 1924. 

But William Allen White, who 
went Haiti for President Hoover and 
Europe for the Red Cross and who 
filed dispatches The New York Times 
while trip Moscow, loved Emporia, 
Kan., and the Emporia Gazette the most 
all. Emporia was where was born, 
where owned and edited the newspaper 
for most the first half this century, 
where died age 1944. 

must have had more joy than 
any other person his era. For nothing 
can more fun and more wonderful 
and, probably, have more impact 
than writing editorials for paper you 
own town you love and know. 
Unless it’s doing all that while taking the 
occasional trip London Paris 
Washington see the world dine 
with presidents just have fun. 


William Allen White knew every 


person, every horse, every dog 
Emporia, and probably wrote 
about each them one time 
another. One begins, 
“Parson Stauffer held his annual 


editorial 


coming-out party for his straw hat 
yesterday Another 


begins, “The editor this newspaper 


” 
afternoon. 


desires buy horse.” 

But most all, White knew right 
from wrong, and praised the right 
and exposed the wrong. knew that 
“the editor must guide, philosopher, 
and friend all the rich well 
the poor. must executioner and 
undertaker, promoter and herald.” 

That the credo that has guided 
those who have tried emulate 
him other small towns. neither 
blind booster nor common scold, favor 
one and fear one, report honestly 
and comment intelligently. true 
yourself, your town and your readers. 
And, all the while, have fun, for 
White wrote: 


obligation and one only, print the 


newspaper has one 


truth far humanly possible, and 
comment upon the truth candidly 
and kindly humanly possible, 
never forgetting merry the while, 
for after all the liar and the cheat and 
the panderer are smaller offenders than 
the solemn ass.” 

White would not compromise his 
beliefs, and paramount among those was 
his dedication freedom. 1922, 
was arrested (but never tried) after 
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put placard his window supporting 
striking railroad workers. 
friend wrote him, and White wrote 
back editorial: 

“So, dear friend, put fear out 
your heart. This nation will survive, 
this state will prosper, the orderly busi- 
ness life will forward only men 
can speak whatever way given them 
utter what their hearts hold 
voice, posted card, letter 
press. Reason never has failed men. 
Only force and repression have made 


Born: 1868 
Died: 1944 


Career Highlights: Owner and editor 
his hometown paper, The Emporia 
Gazette, from 1895 until his death. Won 
Pulitzer for his editorials and wrote the 
famous essay about the death his 
daughter, “Mary White.” 


the wrecks the world.” 

White won the Pulitzer Prize for 
that editorial. 

But the courage expressed that 
editorial was nothing new. Twenty 
years earlier, soon after bought the 
laid out his philosophy. 
“Nothing fails rapidly cowardly 
paper,” wrote, “unless paper 
that confuses courage with noise.” 

William Allen White, the greatest 


country editor ever, knew the difference. 


Michael Gartner has been editor newspapers large 
and small. 1997, won the Pulitzer Prize for 
editorial writing for The Tribune Ames, Iowa. 
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assignment here define 

Allen Neuharth 600 words. 
Give break! arguably the most 
controversial, unconventional, 
tive, creative newspaper executive the 
20th century. And friend mine 
(but not his) said, “You can’t define 
ego 600 words.” 

His only effort defining himself 
his best-selling autobiography, which 
help. actually invited two former 
wives write chapters validating the 
title. His industry friends one) and 
his critics have been one) all have 
“defining” stories about him, but those 
stories include myriad myth, fact, fic- 
tion, and fantasy. 


hts: Began career native 


South Dakota reporter and editor, later 
edited papers Miami and Detroit before 
joining Gannett chain Rochester 1963. 
Founded Today, Florida daily, 1966, 
became CEO Gannett, and started USA 
Today. Founded Freedom Forum 1986. 


Some current anecdotes relate his 
founding the Freedom Forum’s 
Newseum, the $50-million state-of-the- 
art museum news Arlington, Va. 
Apparently not satisfied with the million- 
plus visitor attendance, recently hit 
the road with truck-and-bus traveling 
mini-exhibit that drew more than 4,000 
one day West Virginia. 

view, the best glimpse what 
makes him tick involves incident 
crucial moment the life USA Today. 
The paper, whose nativity and nascent 
years were attended swirl contro- 
who either saw doomed from the 
outset feared its survival would doom 
traditional journalism, suffered big finan- 
cial losses early on. The operating 
losses approached its third birthday 
were headed toward half billion dollars. 
Major advertisers were skittish about the 
viability. Its readership reception 
New York, the advertising capital 
the world, had ranged from cool icy. 
And was about suffer distribution 
debacle that would cost dearly. 

Carolyn Vesper, young USA 
Today sales executive, negotiated con- 
tract with General Mills, the food giant. 
The contract offered six-months-free 
USA Today subscription any General 
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Mills customer who sent eight box 
tops from the 
Vesper’s supervisors estimated that 
75,000 people might come with eight 
box tops. They were shocked when the 
number soared 512,000. The cost 
USA Today the free subscriptions? 
Twelve million dollars. was critical 
blunder critical time. 

word the new, painful financial 
trauma leaked from inside the company, 
industry executives wondered Neuharth 
the Gannett Co. board would pull the 
plug the newspaper. Inside USA 
Today, Vesper’s colleagues expected Neu- 
harth blame her and fire her. Some 
hoped would. 

didn’t pull the plug the paper 
lished employment policy that the 
staff “the nation’s newspaper” would 
reflect the diversity the nation. That 
meant women and minorities had the 
same opportunities white males 
including the same opportunities make 
mistakes. 

said, point fingers him. told the 
Gannett board, whose members indeed 
had the power fire him, that the 
remarkable interest displayed more 
than half million readers was potential 
gold lining passing dark cloud. His 
board agreed. 

Industry critics who once labeled 
Neuharth’s “dream daily” “nightmare” 
have softened some now. Many other 
daily papers now print columns tersely 
written news briefs, splash their pages 
with color and graphics, and package sto- 
become more “reader-friendly.” 

retrospect, Neuharth’s enemies 
may claim that his response the “box 
top” crisis reflected his arrogance; that his 


decision was folly; that was lucky; that 
his board was lax. But friend who was 
once critic, the story reflects guts, 
vision, and commitment ideal. 

USA Today will end this century 
boasting daily national circulation 
two million plus. Its associate publisher 
and vice president advertising 
Carolyn Vesper. 

The moral the story? shows 
what eight box tops will get you. 


John Seigenthaler was the first editorial director 


USA Today, starting 1982. founder the 
Freedom Forum’s First Amendment Center 


Vanderbilt University. 


Allen 
Neuharth 


John Seigenthaler 
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Greg Mitchell 


listair Cooke called him “the master 

craftsman daily journalism the 
20th century,” but his apprenticeship 
could not have been more humble. 
bookworm his teen-age years, Henry 
Louis Mencken decided abandon 
heavy reading “in favor life itself” the 
age 18. wished accumulate “all 
the worldly wisdom police lieutenant, 
bartender, shyster lawyer, and mid- 
wife.” Where else achieve that but 
newspaper work? 

put his best suit and showed 
the office the Baltimore 
Herald one Monday morning January 
1899, uninvited, and pronounced himself 
ready for his first reporting assignment. 
For month, the night editor waved him 
away, before finally sending him off 
cover blizzard distant rural village. 
Mencken returned with five-line police 
story, concerning the stealing horse 
and buggy during the snowstorm. Well, 
you have start somewhere. 

While his peers, college freshmen, 
were “affronted with balderdash daily and 
hourly chalky pedagogues,” reflect- 
later, was large wicked seaport 
half million people, with front seat 
every public show. ... Within few 
years, moved The Baltimore Sun, 
where remained one anoth- 
(reporter, editorial writer, 
tor more than years. 

During the same period, 
one America’s most famous 
editors (The Smart Set, The Amerwan 
Mercury), produced classic study 
American Language,” and penned 
three-volume autobiography, yet con- 
sidered himself newspaperman first and 
foremost. referred these other 
realms writing the “meretricious sub- 
urbs” daily journalism, and refused all 
allurements move New York (“a 
third-rate Babylon”). 

fabulous reporter, did not devel- 
his often copied, never duplicated, 
invective style until the Sun made 
columnist (later syndicated). Now 
became the scourge puritans, lawmakers, 
businessmen, church leaders the bour- 
geoisie and “boobeoisie” alike. Equal parts 
Nietzsche, Ambrose Bierce, and George 


Bernard Shaw, was equal-oppor- 
tunity critic, skewering Socialist and 
Republican alike. Big government was 
“the common enemy every decent 
man,” and the 
“dk wormed to be diddled forever,” because 
long there are men the world 
99% them will idiots.” Newspapers 
hardly escaped his scalpel. found 
them “devious, hypocritical, disingenu- 
ous, pharisaical, pecksniffian, 
knavish, slippery, 
lous, perfidious, lewd and dishonest. 
Alas, alas! understate horribly!” 
was once one America’s 
great humorists and great literary crafts- 
men, yet did the footwork well, 
tapping out memorable dispatches 
his typewriter with just his two forefin- 
gers while banging the 
space bar with his right 
elbow. Some his greatest 


work 
political conventions 


(with their endless stable 
lampoonable charac- 

ters) and 
Many people know him 
today mainly the wickedly 


q 
courtrooms. 


cynical reporter 


“Inherit the Wind,” the 
movie based 


Trial.” 


has that 


“Monkey 
who 

low opinion tanat- 
ics, surprised learn 
that felt that 
should be allowed 


Tenmessee 
and deny evolution, 
“the yahoos the State had 
clear right have their proge- 
taught whatever they 
chose, kept 
secure from what- 

ever knowledge 


Born: 1880 
violated their 
superstitions.” Died: 1956 
Walter 


J 


that 
Mencken “denounces 
lite, and makes you 
want 
Starting the 
1930s, however, 


Commented 
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Career Highlights 


Mencken 


Mencken’s influence began wane, his 
jibes Franklin Roosevelt and the New 
Deal grew tiresome. Still, continued 
cover political conventions until 1948, 
when stroke ended his working life. 
Shortly before that, his memoir 
“Newspaper Days,” left message for 
all who have followed his wake. 
Observing that young journalists the 
modern era “undoubtedly get great deal 
more money that did 1900,” 
lamented that “their freedom much less 
than ours was, and they somehow give 
the impression, seen distance, 
complacency rather 
Like Mencken, they should get out and 
“feel the wind the world their faces” 

ago, his delight, and 

our benefit. 


Greg Mitchell 
editor this issue 
Editor Publisher. 


its: Lived and worked 
Baltimore his entire life, writer and 
columnist for the Sun until 1948. Also 
noted magazine editor, book reviewer, 
authority the American language, and 
author numerous books. 
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Geneva Overholser 


hat are the chances? shy and 

self-questioning woman, steeped 
passivity, desolate the suicide her 
brilliant, manipulative 
ingly takes over the family newspaper. 
Within few years, she makes one 
America’s greatest, and thriving media 
company well. 

This publisher Katharine Graham’s 
story. This, and the extraordinary fact 
that, when the work was done, she wrote 
about with perceptiveness and open- 
hearted honesty that won her memoir 
Pulitzer Prize. 

When Mrs. Graham, almost 
everyone calls her, took the helm The 


Washington Post 1963, one knew 
what expect. Insecure and unprepared, 
she assumed leadership shaky enter- 
prise that many were advising her sell. 
the words her executive editor, Ben 
Bradlee, who would join her pairing 
that was reshape American journalism, 
“It was months before she got the confi- 
dence insist that she wasn’t interested 
being figurehead.” 


Born: 1917 


Career Highlights: Started career 
reporter San Francisco. Publisher 
The Washington Post from 1969 
1979, chairman the Washington Post 
Co. from 1979 1993. 


figurehead she was not 
incident the summer 1971 made 
clear. The Post was about public 
with $35-million stock offering, when 
federal judge stopped The New York 
Times’ publication the Pentagon 
Papers. 

Bradlee was determined that the Post 
should pick the task. Graham, her 
book, “Personal History,” describes the 
momentous night. She was mid-toast 
dinner her home when Bradlee and 
other executives called: was decision 
time. Graham hedged: Couldn’t wait? 
No, they said. She asked her lawyer and 
board chairman whether he’d publish 
was her position. guess would- 
said. But her editors were pressing 
her: got it.” 

And she did. “Go ahead,” said 
Graham, “Let’s go. Let’s publish.” 

that moment made serious 
national paper out the Post, the work 
that took the top was still come. 
Graham describes her role Watergate 
with characteristic understatement: 
“What did primarily was stand behind 
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the editors and reporters, whom 
believed.” 

publisher who believed pub- 
lishing. boss who believed her 
people. Add ear for good counsel, 
fine mind and lively curiosity, powerful 
conscience, 
unguarded heart. Through these traits did 
the unlikely publisher achieve 
eminence the field, and level 
financial performance her business, 
that she could never have imagined. 

1979, this dutiful daughter 
difficult mother, turned dutiful wife 
troubled man turned courageous and 
powerful publisher passed that job 
her son, Donald. But her vigorous 
activism journalism continued, did 
her business leadership. The teetering 
enterprise she had taken over now com- 
prised not only the Post and Newsweek, 
but well-regarded television and cable 
operations. Not least, was now top 
performer among media companies. 

When Mrs. Graham retired 1991, 
she was already well into the memoir that 
would reach broad audience and cause 
hard-bitten journalists marvel the 
candor that one their own 
revered one, that could show. But 
even more striking, the story her varied 
life revealed more about the changing 
role women American society this 
century than any academic treatise. 

Today, Katharine Graham’s news- 
paper thrives thanks her acumen. 
Journalism’s place the nation 
stronger because her courage. And 
Washington wiser, more honest, more 
gracious place because she lives here. 
And, yes, absolutely, she’s hero. 


Geneva Overholser writes column the 
Washington Post Writers Group. She was ombudsman 
for the Post from 1995 1998. Before that, she was 
editor the Des Moines (Iowa) Register and mem- 


ber the editorial board The New York Times. 
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Patterson 


seph 


Joe Nicholson 


oseph Medill Patterson founded 

the tabloid New York Daily 
News 1919 and built into the 
nation’s first daily with circula- 
tion more than million. The 
Daily News was the nation’s first 
successful tabloid, and for many 
years had more than twice the 
daily circulation any U.S. paper. 
first, Patterson called the paper 
the Illustrated Daily News, but 
soon dropped the title “awk- 
ward” and eventually settled the 
Daily News with the legend, “New 
York’s Picture Newspaper.” lived 
this title, for Patterson paid 
for the best photographers and 
finest photographic reproduction 
equipment. 

grandson Joseph Medill, 
legendary owner the Chicago 
Tribune, Patterson fought U.S. 
Army captain World War 
Drawing from the Daily Mirror and 
other London tabloids saw 
while overseas, Patterson returned 
New York start his paper. 
Patterson’s successful formula 
terse, lusty prose and lavish use 
high-quality photographs 
quickly spawned tabloid imitators 
and influenced many broadsheets 
well. 

Through the Roaring ‘20s, 
offered photos scantily clad 
women along with news and feature 
stories about Rudolph Valentino, 
local scandals, Jazz Age euphoria, 
Giants swaggered across the sports 
pages: Babe Ruth, knickered 
Bobby Jones, Big Bill Tilden, and 
Jack Dempsey. After Ruth Snyder, 
the wife magazine editor, was 
sentenced electrocuted for 
killing her husband their 
Queens home, photographers were 
barred from the death chamber. 
(Women are rarely executed any- 


Born: 1879 


Died: 1946 


where.) Patterson issued order: 

“ 

want picture. 


attached the ankle unrec- 


camera Was 


ognized, out-of-town photograph- 
er, who snapped shots using 
device his trousers’ pocket and 
attached cable which ran 
down his leg. full-page photo 
the murderess strapped elec- 
tric chair was published Jan. 13, 
1928. “Dead!” 


famous front-page headline, and 


caption reported was the first 
published photo woman’s elec- 
trocution. The photo created 
sensation, and the Daily News was 
denounced for tabloid wickedness. 
Patterson responded republish- 
ing the photo, which the Daily 
News crowed had become “the 
most talked-of feat the 
history journalism.” 

With 
market crash and 
Great Depression, 
Patterson adjusted, 
saying people cared 
less about titilla- 
tion because they 
“want know how 
they’re going eat.” 
His editorials champi- 
oned 
Roosevelt and New 
Deal recovery measures. 

The genius 
Patterson, 
who died 
1946, was his 
feel for 
public’s pul 


Career Highlights: Grandson Joseph 


Pat O’Haire, one two current 
Daily News editorial staffers from 
the Patterson era, may know why. 
copy girl the age 15, later 
feature writer, 
being told that Patterson liked 
Automat down the block and 
apparently talk people maybe 
just listen.” 

“He just wanted see what 
they were reading, what page [of 
his paper] they were on,” adds Bill 
Gallo, 75, sports columnist and 
sports cartoonist, who joined the 
News 1941 copy boy. used 
see him there [in the 
used wear rumpled hat.” 


Joe Nicholson, E&P associate editor, 
former Daily News reporter. 


Medill, wrote novels and plays, including 
“The Fourth produced 
Broadway 1909. After serving co- 
publisher the Chicago Tribune, founded 
New York’s Daily News 1919. 
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Dorothy 
Thompson 


Georgie Anne Geyer 


different they were, the two American journalists who 

laid the basis for women’s coverage foreign affairs. 
Anne O’Hare McCormick, who became roving corre- 
spondent and then started her much-read column, “Abroad,” 
for The New York Times the 1920s, was small, round, sweet- 
charming reporter, once described James Reston “that 
saintly woman.” She wrote with profound empathy about the 
suffering people all over the world and believed idealistical- 
the League Nations. Critics sought vain discover 
vices, either her perceptive writing she was the second- 
woman reporter win Pulitzer Prize her personal life. 
devoted wife quiet and responsible businessman, she 
never smoked and only occasionally daringly sipped Old 

Fashioned. 


Dorothy Thompson was something else. She began her 
column, “On the Record,” the New York Herald Tribune, 
1936. Dorothy was big, sensuous, thundering woman whom 
nobody the world would ever have thought describing 
“saintly.” From dawn till midnight, she was indignant about the 
world, taking everything from American isolationism before 
World War II, Zionism after it. John Gunther entitled 
essay Dorothy, Blue-Eyed Tornado,” saying that “two 
things happened central Europe during the decade the 
the world economic crisis and Dorothy Thompson.” 
Her first marriage Sinclair Lewis was never-ending earth- 
quake 9.8 the Richter scale; her later marriage 
Austrian-born Czech painter Maxim Kopf was more happy, the 


wags said, because could fling the buxom Dorothy into the 

air and catch her. 
Both women met and analyzed the leaders the era. 
Anne McCormick interviewed Mussolini, Hitler, Chamberlain, 
Stalin, and Churchill, among others, while Dorothy 
Thompson also interviewed Hitler but found him (to her 
unending chagrin later years) man startling insignifi- 


Born: 1893 cance ...” President Franklin Roosevelt knew both women 
well: Anne, said, “thinks deeply and she wonderful 
human being”; Dorothy, FDR wrote wryly letter, “is the 
Career Highlights: Thompson began woman who ever had menopause public and got paid 
career free-lancer it.” Both women were the most fervent Americans, and 
bureau chief there, and wrote column 
for the New York Herald-Tribune for both British descent. first, that would seem the only 


years, starting the 1930s. thing they had common, but that was not really true. For 


ied: 1961 


PHOTOS 


these two unusual and remarkable women, different they 


q 


were personal style and character, 
bravely paved the way for many other 
women. Both had unquenchable pas- 
sion know the world, the courage 
explore and the idealism try order 
better. 

Think the times! Local affairs, 
sure women have always had more 
power the home, the schools, even 
local government. That was “natur- 
al.” National affairs that gets little 
more precarious, since there you are 
dealing with the affairs The Nation, 
which big and important (and male) 
stuff. But when you come interna- 
tional affairs, when you come rela- 
tions between nation states, when you 
begin deal that vastly superior 


business the business between 
empires and revolutions, among great 
leaders and rebels and charlatans 
many languages, well, that was always 
the last preserve men! 


was into that world power and 


force, security and peacemaking, 


strategy and tactics, that these two 
unlike, but also like, women inserted 
themselves, one with charm and subtlety, 
the other with rage and sheer energy. 
contrasting but complementary ways, they 
insisted upon analyzing that world 
different way: Anne, with her splendid 
coverage the “little people” the 
world; Dorothy, taking the hard 
equity and justice issues that too easily 
were ignored (her support the Pale- 


stinians cost her many newspapers); and 
both, predicting what was come 
(Anne’s warnings about Hitler, 
about isolationism.) 

They had taken 
work newspapering, each with incred- 
ible vigor, and they made look nat- 
ural and right, and they did well, 
that they paved the way for Karen Eliot 
House, Karen Young, Trudy Rubin, 
Liz Sly, Elaine Sciolino, Barbara 
Crossette, and the many other excellent 
women foreign correspondents and 
columnists who now roam the world 
though has always been theirs. 


Career Highlights 


Born Englan 


writing for The New York Times the 


1920s, and became the first woman 


contribute regularly the editorial 


page starting 1936. 
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David Nichols 


Pyle’s legendary standing 
20th-century American newspaper- 


ing ongoing reminder that 


about the ordinary and the extraordi- 
nary alike, deftly reported and carefully 
written, can live readers’ minds for 
decades. authentic voice has staying 
power. After all these years, any number 
Pyle’s sentences thrown against wall 
would stick there. 

Arguably the most famous newspa- 
perman the century, certainly the 
most-read correspondent World War 
Il, Ernie Pyle was one those rare 
newspaper people who didn’t much care 
for the news. Politics especially bored 
him. Anything that smacked official 
utterance left him cold. reporter Pyle 
was, and fine one, but his was differ- 
ent sort news, all sidelong glances and 
oblique angles. 

Prior becoming war correspon- 
dent, Pyle spent seven years traveling 
around the United States for Scripps 
Howard Newspapers, writing daily col- 
umn about the people and places 
encountered. rarely took notes, rarely 
conducted anything approximating 
Mostly 
Where 


reporters would have seen only empty 


formal interview. 


watched, conversed. other 
space and boring people, Pyle saw sto- 
ries. Writing these, gave thought 
what would interest readers; the key 
was what interested him. Audaciously, 


Pyle 
would follow. They did. 


courageously, believed readers 


Millions them followed him 
World War II, where Pyle’s dispatch- 
were peppered with intimate 
details life the front that readers 
came understand great deal about 
how soldiers particularly infantry- 
and sometimes 
how they died there. Half 


men lived there, 
century 
later, Pyle’s war writing still breathes 
intimate still 
serves bridge across time and space, 


like conversation, 
linking generations experience 


the unthinkable: global war. 

Enduring prose originating news- 
papers, the most transient publishing 
ventures, remarkable thing and 
attests the good that can come when 
skilled editors turn skilled writer loose 
ignore the obvious and dwell sto- 
ries that ordinarily never get told. takes 
achievement point out that his career 
likely would have come nothing inter- 
esting were not for his editors 
Scripps Howard, Lee Miller especially, 
who took risk good employee who 
was miserable doing what most newspa- 
per people do. 

Editors today would just wise 
letting talented young man woman 
pursue restless at-large instinct, but 
don’t sense this happens very often. 
they scramble accommodate readers’ 
ever-diminishing attention spans, too 
many editors keep their best writers 
short leash. This mistake. 

Even our own supposedly post-lit- 
erate time, readers are less interested 
Pyle’s sort writing than they were 
the 1930s and 1940s. anything, 


even more interested, awash they are 


they’re 


the phony urgency breathless media 
chatter and dreary celebrity self-revela- 
tion (which reveals nothing interesting). 
Our journalistic culture suffers from 
surfeit opinion and dearth authen- 
tic voices focused the larger world 
beyond the self. 


Died: 1945 


Career Highlights: Started reporter 
native indiana, Scripps Howard 
writer. Gained fame for his World War 
reports, killed Japanese gunfire during 
the U.S. landing Okinawa; and became 
national hero. 
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This deficiency offers spectacular 
possibilities newspaper editors with 
the imagination and courage seize the 
day. After all, hold their own times 
like these with increasing competi- 
tion from other media, particularly cable 
and the internet newspapers must 
well what only newspapers can do: 
connect readers broader realities 
through engaging narrative, and serve 
compelling glimpses lives most 
would otherwise never consider. 

can 


thankful that most young people seeking 


News important. 
newspaper careers like news. But can 
equally thankful that some find 
insufferable, because that’s where the 
Ernie Pyles come from. 

With minor concessions con- 
temporary attention spans, American 
newspapers can still find homes their 
pages for those gifted writers side- 
long glances and oblique angles who 
see conventional news story coming 
and head the opposite direction. 
Ernie Pyles might help newspa- 
pers reclaim readers lost, maybe 
even find new readers. 

Assuming their editors let them, 


course. 


David Nichols edited 


America,” 


“Ernie’s War” and “Ernie’s 
both published Random House. 
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Write for 


Readers make time for what they feel passionately about, and 
that’s where focus the global resources 
Scripps Howard News Service. 


put readers first with stories that make 
difference their lives. 


Stories are tight and bright for busy editors, and packaged with 
section-front quality photos and graphics from the world’s best 
newspapers. even the layout for you seven “Feature 
ter Fronts” paginated pages Home Garden, Health 
Fitness, Money, Technology, Travel, Food and Autos. 


passion. 


sample the service, call United Media’s Lisa Klem Wilson 
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Walter 
Lippmann 


late Frank Church Idaho, usual- 

loyal Democrat, once voted 
against some measure wanted Lyndon 
Johnson. Angered, President Johnson 
demanded know why. aide reported 
that Church’s vote had been cast the 
advice the columnist Walter Lippmann. 
said have responded characteristi- 
cally. 

“Then tell Church the next time 
wants dam Idaho ask Walter 
Lippmann for it.” 

Lippmann probably couldn’t have 
met that test. his glory days, however, 
the most influential American newspaper 
columnist ever combine penetrating 
thought with elegant prose, dam Idaho 
may have been one the few plums 
couldn’t have delivered the generations 
politicians who sought his favor. 

His praise, understanding, erudition 
and ability persuade none-too-sophis- 
ticated public his widely published 
articles, together with his reputation for 
knowledge and judgment, were valued 
every President from Franklin Roosevelt 
Lyndon Johnson (before Lippmann 
soured Johnson’s war Vietnam). His 
doubt condemnation, boldly expressed, 
was equally feared. 

least one student journalism 
has dated “the great age” the American 
September 1932, when Lippmann left the 
editorial page staff the New York World 
begin writing “Today and Tomorrow” 
for the Herald Tribune syndicate. Even 
before that seminal date, however, 
Lippmann’s had been important 
American voice. His work for The Nation 
magazine and the World, and respected 
series books, from Preface Politics 
(1913) Preface Morals (1931), 
helped establish his reputation rank- 
ing American intellectual. 

was columnist that Lippmann 
became something icon American 
life. did not invent the 
hybrid reporting joined opinion and 
judgment banned elsewhere supposedly 


objective accounts events and personal- 
ities but brought the form, now 
widely emulated, its highest and most 
respected level. Men and women like 
James Reston, Dorothy Thompson, Marquis 
Childs, the Alsop brothers, and Doris 
Fleeson flourished his wake; few sur- 
passed even equaled his influence 
governments Washington and abroad. 


Even today, journalists (many 


whom revere his reputation more than 
they know his work), reflexively rank him 
among the great figures their profession; 
some would say the greatest. the last 
stages his life, what may the ultimate 
modern tribute was paid him the 
Columbia Broadcasting System aired 
series filmed interviews (by Walter 
Cronkite) which was treated with 


the respect usually accorded head 


state, and given forum for his views few 
others have enjoyed. Reston the only 
other journalist know similarly 


distinguished from the pack. 

For Walter Lippmann had been the 
first American journalist earn the 
respect intellectual and academic, 
well political circles, the first become 
advisor and sometime mentor 
presidents and other exalted pub- 
lic figures. His knowledge histo- 
ry, his thorough grounding 
affairs, his dispassionate 
but knowing interest politics, 
his studies public opinion and 
its shaping, and his lucid prose, 
gave “Today and Tomorrow” stan- 
dard commentary rarely seen 
the press before since. 

Shortly after the filmed 
Lippmann interviews appeared Born: 1889 
television, CBS tempted 
with job offer. Network Died: 1974 
representatives arranged for Career Highlights: Helped found The 
have lunch with “Mister New Republic 1914, served editor 


Lippmann,” whom 
never met but held some 
awe. Washington restau- 
rant, the great columnist blunt- 
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posed question had not anticipated. 
“Young man, are you writer?” 
blurted out what came first mind. 
“Well ... sir ... think I’m writer.” 
“Then you don’t want anything 
with television,” Walter Lippmann said. 
“Now let’s have good lunch.” 
did, and I’ve never regretted 
either quick judgment, his. 
Tom Wicker was reporter and columnist for The 
New York Times from 1960 1991, 


Washington correspondent from 1964 1968. 
the author and books non-fiction. 


the New York World (1929-1931), 
launched famous political column 
1932 the New York 
and won two Pulitzers. 


HEARST NEWSPAPERS ENRICH READERS’ LIVES EVERY 


@* 


This year, years past, Hearst Newspapers around the country delivered their 
commitment provide readers with Journalism Distinction. From Pulitzer Prize-winning 
editorial cartoon the courageous story senior statesman’s return home from space, 
Hearst Newspapers treated their communities the best that journalism had offer. 
Sometimes that meant taking long look the shocking events that rocked our nation, like the 
dragging death Texas the high school shooting spree Colorado. Often, in-depth 
HEARST series would take readers journey discovery better understand the issues closest 


NEWSPAPERS 
home. Whether was hard news human interest, whether photojournalism editorials, 


Hearst Newspapers continued enrich readers’ lives every day—and that what separates 
journalism from Journalism Distinction. 


Albany Times Union Huron Daily Tribune Plainview Daily Herald 
Beaumont Enterprise Laredo Morning Times San Antonio Express-News 
Edwardsville Intelligencer Midland Daily News San Francisco Examiner 
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Dan Thomasson 


hen Scripps first met Roy 
Howard early the new century, 
(but 


intrigued) the brash, overdressed young 


Midwesterner who had traveled his 
own for audience with one the 
world’s leading journalistic entrepreneurs 
and legendary curmudgeons. The meeting 
took place Miramar, Scripps’ sprawling 
ranch near San Diego. was important 
because established relationship that 
was have major impact journalism, 
teaming two brilliant men whose lifestyles 
were diametrically different, but who 
shared passionate, almost religious dedi- 
cation the idea preserving democra- 
information around the globe. 

Scripps was reclusive, 


hard-drinking, progressive one 


family newspapermen from London via 
Rushville, that included uncle 
who was founder the Chicago Tribune. 
the time became aware Howard, 
poor boy born Ohio and raised 
Indiana, was among the world’s most 
powerful publishers, the father group 
journalism America with papers 
stretching 

coast coast. 


4 
4 


mented with the first adless daily newspa- 
per, the Chicago Day before 
the much-heralded PM; set major 
syndicate; and pioneered the dissemina- 
tion accurate, readable science news. 
While somewhat bemused the 
smallish, dapper Howard, recognized 
him the toughness and desire for suc- 
cess that his intellectual, shy son, Robert, 
lacked. 


younger men would make good team. 


But, reasoned, the two 


was excellent decision. 
Scripps had only just begun what 
believed his major contribu- 
tion the cause free press. 
Convinced that the newly formed 
Associated Press, which had 
declined join, was 
attempt number con- 
servative, major publishers 
control the flow news for 
their own profit, was deter- 
mined provide the competi- 
tion necessary keep that from 
happening. would 1907 
create his own wire service, the 
United Press Associations, out 
several smaller services. The UP, 
unlike the that time, would 
sold anyone, including Scripps’ 
own competitors. was expen- 
sive and risky proposition, but 

never flinched. 

not believe monopo- 


Born: 1854 


Died: 1926 


Career Highlights: Began reporter 
Detroit 1873, started first paper 
Cleveland 1878, founded chain 
papers 1895, and set own news 
service. 


NEWSEUM 


lies,” Scripps said, not believe 
would good for journalism this 
country that there should one big 
news trust such the founders the 
Associated Press fully expected build 
up. knew that unless came into the 
field with news service, would 
impossible for the people the United 
States get correct news through the 
medium the Associated Press.” 
Howard had become general man- 


ager and was his way, with 
Scripps’ approval, establishing not 
only leading domestic service but 
organization with 
bureaus abroad, utterly new concept. 
Both Scripps and Howard detested the 
arrangement whereby the and its 
overseas partners traded information, not 
infringing each other’s territory. This 
cartel controlled the flow information 
overseas. 

1912, had made serious 


Born: 1883 


Died: 1964 


Career Highlights: Ohio native, became 
manager United Press 1907, later 
partner Scripps Howard chain and news 
service. 


inroads home and abroad and was 
earning profit, the first wire service 
history merely selling news, 
although Scripps had stated that 
would happy just broke even. 
1914, 


correspondents not beholden the 


When war broke out 


“official” news dispatches the 
warring powers (as was the cartel), 
provided subscribers with 
major story after another until 
this onslaught forced change 
the way the news was 
released. 
For the first time 
Europe and, shortly there- 
after, Latin America, 
news was free govern- 


ment influence. the next 


years, (later UPI), because 
its independence from individual pub- 
lishers, would lead the way every 
category advancement, developing 
the first wire delivery photos, the 
first wire designed for broadcast, and 
on. 

1926, 


Howard and Robert Scripps, 


After Scripps’ death 


senior partner, worked harmony 
expand the organization big city news- 


George Joseph Stalin Franklin 
Roosevelt. But never forgot that 
was the caretaker the “Old Man’s” 
legacy, nor that Scripps’ proudest 
achievement was helping insure the 
future free press through the cre- 
ation UP. 


] 


Dan Thomasson the retired vice president for news 
litor of Scripps 


Scripps Howard Newspapers and 
Howard News Service. writes two columns 
week for SHNS. 


Howard 


papers and syndicates and 
broadcasting properties. 
Howard was the last 

the great press lords. 

Where his mentor, 


E.W. 


the 


Scripps, 


world’s oceans 
his yacht, issuing 
sea, Howard trav- 
eled the globe with 
flourish, interviewing 
world leaders from Lloyd 
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Ralph McGill and the first 

was 1945. brothers, Charles 
and Joe, were submarines some- 
where under the Pacific Ocean and 
had taken their place helping after 
school the coffee shop leased 
the Trailways Bus Station Johnson 
City, Tenn. Helping meant serving 
coffee and sandwiches tired, bored 
travelers, filling soda fountain reser- 
voirs with sticky cola syrup, measuring 
rationed sugar into glass dispensers, 
chopping meat for hot dog chili. The 
clearest memories have father 
are the rare moments quiet commu- 
nion during lulls business when 
would read him the papers. illiter- 
ate immigrant from Albania, 
father had never learned read nor 
write although memorized the 
mastheads every newspaper and 
cover design every magazine his 
news racks and 
retrieve any title request. 

“Come read from the papers, 
Billy,” would call out. forgot 
glasses.” had glasses but hoped 
hide this ignorance. There was ritual 
the order reading. First would 
read everything from the Pacific war 
and would wonder aloud “the 
boys” were the battles reported. Next 
would search, usually vainly, for any 
news from Albania. Finally came local 
news interest. days had extra 
time would ask get the Atlanta 
Constitution and read the column 
“that man McGill.” 

When column McGill con- 
demned prejudice intolerance, 
would grip arm and nod his agree- 
ment. Ethnic and religious hatred were 


Bill Kovach 


murderous impulses hoped were left 
his Balkan past. McGill was speak- 
ing for father much for the 
Negroes Georgia when wrote 
words such these, which ran Dec. 
1945, and which most likely read 
him: 

“Whatever sophistication have has 
taught humility, what experience 
have had has taught the awful facts 
uncertainty. honestly not 
believe have ever thought person 
but always person possessing the 
same sort human reactions 
Negro’s color sets him apart, but have 
never understood hatred for him dis- 
crimination him and certainly have 
always regarded Negro person and 
therefore entitled treated. ... 
simply regard him person entitled 
complete justice and economic 
opportunity. All this has been entirely 
natural me, southern-born, south- 
ern-educated with trace outside 
influence.” 

father died the year after 
McGill wrote this particular column. 
was then but the years since 
have come realize that, like thou- 
sands others the region, father 
was using McGill’s columns pass 
articulate himself. 


Born: 1898 
Died: 1969 


Career Highlights: Had long career 
sportswriter his native Tennessee, 
before becoming known the “con- 
science the south” editor and colum- 
nist for the Constitution during the 
late-1950s and 1960s. 
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Ralph McGill’s quiet voice rea- 
son was source reinforcement for 
people such father, and con- 
stant rebuke the prejudice and segre- 
gation spawned fear and ignorance. 

editor who found his 
strength southern history and 
childhood Bible lessons, com- 
mitment religious and racial tolerance, 
time the whip and the torch, 
offered support others, like Hodding 
Carter Mississippi, and made more 
difficult for newspapers other urban 
areas competing with Atlanta for 
economic and industrial growth 


lend support the retrograde forces 


racial hatred and bigotry. 

His was brand journalism sel- 
dom seen since. His voice, Eugene 
Patterson, another great editor, has said, 
“seared the conscience nation.” 

Bill Kovach curator the Nieman Foundation for 
Journalism Harvard University, former reporter 


The Tennessean Nashville, and reporter and 


The New York Times for years. 
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For more than century, the St. Petersburg Times has held Poynter left ownership the newspaper loved 
firm those ples, thanks large part legacy school established for the study journalism, vision- 
visionary lead ary act that remains unmatched anywhere the world. 
From Cooley Sumner Reynolds who brought the newspa- Today, Andy Barnes sustains the vision. Under his leader- 
per the remote peninsula Florida’s west coast ship, the newspaper has won three Pulitzer Prizes, 
Andy Barnes, current chairman, our ownership and leader- routinely counted among the best newspapers the 
ship have been firmly rooted the communities serve. nation, and has become largest daily newspaper. 
The Times remains one the last and largest indepen- the edge the millennium, Barnes poised help 
dently owned newspapers the country. The newspaper lead our business the next chairman the 
guaranteed its independent voice because one man: Association America. think the values 
Nelson Poynter, who counted among Editor and Mr. Poynter left St. Petersburg have lot 
most influential journalists the century. industry. 
Times 
Florida’s Best Newspaper 
www.sptimes.com 


Lynn Johnston 


moved into Charlie Brown’s 
Neighborhood when was 
had to. said stuff wished 
could have said, thought about 
the same things thought about, 
and was open and honest 
was scary. liked him. His little sis- 
ter was like brother, liked his 
friends Linus and Schroeder and 
Violet and would have 
punched Lucy Van Pelt the nose 
for him hundred times! also 
coveted his dog. 
Charlie Brown’s Neighbor- 


but was definitely OK. 
After watching Char- 
lie Brown Christmas,” bought 
the record album with the now- 
familiar “Linus Lucy” theme 
Vince Guaraldi. the package 


was set color prints one 


each character and taped 
them the wall bedroom. 
was 20, living far from home, and 
wanted family (the spiri- 
tual one) with me. Meanwhile, 
millions other people felt 
exactly the same way did. 
was busy neighborhood. 
Cartoonists nature 
shoot from the hip. Sharp 
and controversial, witty and 


imaginative, cartoons have always 
been there singe, satirize, and 
wit and word play, “Peanuts” added 
the elements insecurity and 
doubt. Charles “Sparky” Schulz 
had the courage talk about lone- 
liness and loss, about disappoint- 
ment and anger, and did 
way that worked. 


influenced new generation 
comic artists and readers well. 
was rebellion reverse; impact 
with understatement and hon- 
esty that healed even when hurt. 
The appeal his work transcend- 
languages and borders. made 
difference, and very positive one. 
Until this funny, gentle, and simply 

drawn work came part 
our culture, didn’t talk too 


WOULD You LIKE openly about deep personal feel- 


hood (“Peanuts”) was never 

comic strip me. was always 
reflection and affirmation 

that the world wasn’t perfect 


= 


Born: 1922 


Career Highlights: Born Minneapolis, 
served three years infantry World 
War Sold first cartoon Saturday 
Paul (Minn.) Pioneer Press, and started 


ings. You were “failure” you 
did. Psychiatric help was sought 
secret and childhood fears 
and emotional conflicts were 
easily dismissed. 
Charles 
helped unlock nation’s 
inhibitions. Day day, one 
smile, one observation, 
time, made look and 
into ourselves. identified 
with his philosophy and were 
captivated the way 
expressed it. 
has given 
years insight and 
inspiration. has also 
given years him- 
self. You cannot draw these 


images nor produce these thoughts 


your Own private universe. 

How fortunate are still 
have “Peanuts” our newspapers. 
How grateful the man who 
has given and many other 
and the incentive the best 
can always. His the exam- 
ple that has set the bar for all us. 
Because him, work little 
harder every day. 

These days, think know 
Sparky Schulz quite 
Together, describe cartooning 
business, art form, per- 
sonal quest. separate myself 
from the source when read 
“Peanuts.” After all these years, 
Charlie 
Neighborhood. The difference 
now that once while, 
through the miracle imagina- 
tion ... Charlie Brown comes 
visit mine. 


Lynn Johnston the creator “For For 
which appears more than 2,000 news- 
papers collection, “The Lives 
Behind the Lives ... Years ‘For Better For 
will published next month. 
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Herblo 
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Tony Auth 


hen was about years old, 

began wonder what might 
when grew up. What knew for sure was 
that wanted draw, but draw what? 
And what purpose? 

Fortunately, was during this period 
imagination, that first came across the 
political cartoons Herblock. mom 
bought collection his drawings, 
which were accompanied, are all 
Herb’s books, thoughtful and funny 
essays. read the text, studied the car- 
toons, and began comprehend how 
opinions what humankind was 
might expressed with drawings. 

This was drawing with purpose! 
was hooked. Herblock was hero. But 
who was he? 

1929, 20-year-old native 
Chicago, Herbert Block, started drawing 
editorial cartoons for the Chicago Daily 
News. 1933, went work for the 
Newspaper Enterprise Association 
syndicate Cleveland. the end 
years there, won the first his 
Pulitzer Prizes. spent several years 
drawing cartoons and writing for the U.S. 
Army. And then, Jan. 1946, 
joined The Washington Post. has been 
there ever since. 

Many years later, when got 
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know Herb, discovered was totally 
unlike the few famous firebrands had 
met college. They were aggressively 
opinionated certain the 
truth, unwilling listen anyone with 
different point view. Herb laid- 
back, easygoing, bemused the doings 
his fellow beings and constantly will- 
ing entertain new ideas. consis- 
tently exposes the rawest and bitterest 
betrayals the public trust without 
becoming embittered himself. 

Herb joyfully sits the center his 
office, surrounded wonderful and 
bewildering jumble papers, books, and 
drawings (by himself, course, also 
Thomas Nast, Daumier, Charles Schulz, 
and others). There are globes, files, coffee 
cans full pencils and brushes, trash, 
television set with clothes hanger for 
antenna, old bathrobe, and perpetu- 
ally empty waste basket. Looking pile 
newspapers that went from floor ceil- 
ing, wall wall, once asked Herb why 
kept them. smiled and replied: “You 
never know, you might have look 
something up.” 

For over years the Post, has 
produced daily piece integrated draw- 
ing and writing that has seldom failed 
illuminate one the major issues the 
day, all with humanity and integrity. 
has used his space cajole, accuse, 
educate, mock, bemoan, defend, all 


~ 


Born: 1909 
Career Started cartoon- 


ist his native Chicago for the Daily 
News 1929; The Washington Post 
since 1946. Has won three Pulitzers, 
1942, 1954, and 1979. 


uncompromising style that defines 
artistic courage. coined the term 
McCarthyism, literally labeling 
enemy. Herb, course, made Richard 
Nixon’s “Enemies List,” but his own 
response his longtime nemesis being 
elected president 1968 was offer him 
“free shave” his metaphorical barber 
shop. know, Nixon didn’t take 
advantage that clean slate. Some years 
later, Bill Watterson, the creator 
“Calvin and Hobbes,” recast the scene, 
showing Herb happily slicing off Nixon’s 
head with his razor. 

Competence plus durability the 
best measure cartoonist’s greatness. 
Herblock’s success rate the graphic 
campaign still waging unsurpassed 
the annals cartooning. 

neglected mention that Herblock 
never married out respect for any 
potential Mrs. Block, says Herb and 
said that has children. That’s not 
quite true. There not editorial car- 
toonist this country who has not been 
influenced him. are his children. 


Tony Auth has been editorial cartoonist The 
Philadelphia Inquirer for years and won the 
Pulitzer Prize for his work 1976. 
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arney Kilgore invented both modern 

business journalism and the nation- 
newspaper. And did both while 
was still his 30s. 

The biographical facts are simple, 
but still quite powerful: Bernard Kilgore 
was born Albany, Ind., 1908, the son 
Tecumseh Kilgore and Lavina Boden- 
horn. graduated Phi Beta Kappa from 
DePauw University 1929, and that fall 
joined Dow Jones Co., publishers 
The Wall Street the Dow Jones 
News Service, the Dow Jones Industrial 
Average, and 

became Washington bureau chief 
the age 26, managing editor The 
Wall Street Journal 32, and president 
Dow Jones 36. 

When assumed the helm the 
Journal, had circulation 41,000 
copies daily, the vast majority that 
New York, and was narrow, financially 
oriented paper. the time Barney Kil- 
gore died cancer years later, 1967, 
The Wall Street had daily circula- 
tion 1.1 million, was printed each night 
eight different printing plants across 
the country, and had revolutionized the 
American understanding business. 

The Journal editorial eulogizing 
Kilgore said best: “As some men look 
rivers and see them spanned great 
bridges, looked the nation and 
dreamed crossing with single news- 
paper that each morning would carry the 
same news Portland, Oregon 
Portland, Maine. ... His perception was 
seeing that the nation work the 
same everywhere; labor, capital, enter- 
prise and the problems that grow out 
all three are the tie that binds. also 
believed that those who had deal with 
these problems would value newspaper 
that informed them depth and without 
sensation. Such people might not 
number many any one place, but 
was sure that across the nation their 
numbers were legion.” 


Born: 1908 
Died: 1967 


Career Highlights: Began working for 
The Wall Street Journal San Fran- 
cisco 1929, became managing editor 
1941, and named president parent 
Dow Jones Co. 1945. 


Kilgore was right. Since 1977, The 
Wall Street Journal has sold more copies 
each business day than any other news- 
paper the United States. 


The principal reason for that success 
was Barney Kilgore’s second great insight, 
and proved the basis for his reinvention 
business news. Kilgore was the first person 
see clearly that the most useful business 
news written for the widest sophisticat- 
audience; that is, for borrowers from 
banks rather than just bankers, for 
investors rather than just investment pro- 
fessionals, for customers rather than just 
manufacturers. 

This new approach business news, 
when added the Journal’s no-nonsense 
format (which made its debut 1941), 
and its innovative delivery mechanisms 
the pioneered electronic, 
and ultimately satellite, transmission 
newspapers for printing remote loca- 
tions put the paper ahead. 


é 
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Peter Kann 


What sort man was Barney 
Kilgore personally? grew the town 
where lived toward the end his life, 
and worked for him high-school after- 
noons and summers his role, 
proprietor little weekly newspaper 
called The Princeton Packet. Kilgore 
bought our hometown weekly for 
more complex reason than that loved 
newspapers the stories, the people, the 
clack typewriters, and the smell ink. 
And so, the evenings went press, 
“Barney,” even the linotype operator 
called him, would roll his sleeves and 
help put the paper bed. was lit- 
tle like Joe DiMaggio, his prime, play- 
ing sandlot baseball and engrossed 
every minute the game. 

was, finally, truly modest man. 
The Journal’s eulogy said that, even 
quarter-century the top his profes- 
sion, “his work more famous than him- 
self.” Barney Kilgore liked that way. 
Peter Kann publisher The Wall Street Journal, 
and chairman and CEO Dow Jones Co. 
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ames Barrett (Scotty) Reston was prob- 

ably the most influential American 
journalist the postwar era period 
the ‘50s and ‘60s that saw dramatic rise 
the level professionalism among the 
nation’s elite newspapers. Reston helped 
define and set those new standards 
excellence most particularly the kind 
reporter hired not merely for his 
own paper, The New York Times, which 
served Washington bureau chief, but 
time for other competing national news- 
papers, such The Washington Post, the 
Los Angeles Times, and The Wall Street 
Journal, well the newsmagazines, and 
many other non-national newspapers, 
who were determined match what the 
Times was doing. 

Reston was immensely talented 
man, twice winner the Pulitzer Prize, 
who did not think himself being par- 
ticularly cerebral depended his 
close friend Walter Lippmann for help with 
larger conceptual formulations but 
knew was shrewd and skilled political 
reporter, and, addition, wrote excep- 
tionally well. understood the great priv- 
ilege being reporter Washington 
that era, moment when the city had 
replaced London the political capital 
the Western world, and America was just 
was fond saying, great time 
reporter. The 19th century had been the 
age the novelist, but the 20th, liked 
say, because the flood dramatic 
events and the improvement print tech- 
nology, was the age the journalist. 

That meant that presided the 
Times’ bureau chief the featured journalist 
the most powerful paper the world 
time when television’s power was just 
ascending, the political capital the 


David Halberstam 


world. America was becoming truly inter- 
national power for the first time because 
the pressure first World War and then 
the Cold War. That, plus the need 
write for readers who were better edu- 
cated and more internationalist their 
outlook, meant had hire reporters 
worthy the readers. sensed 
intuitively that newspapering 
improve the standards from within. 
hired better-educated reporters, some 
whom (Anthony Lewis covering the 
Supreme Court, John Finney covering 
science, John Pomfret covering labor, for 
example) were specialists. Others hired 
simply because thought they were the 
best reporters the country and they 
wrote particularly well. Among the people 
hired, either directly indirectly, were 
Russell Baker, Tom Wicker, Allen Drury, 
Anthony Lukas, Neil Sheehan, and 
Charles Mohr. His bureau the ‘60s was 
reporters. “All the best reporters the 
country want come Washington,” 
once said, “and the best them want 
work for the Times, it’s easy for hire 
the best people the country.” 


Born: 1909 


Died: 1995 


Career Highlights: Native Scotland, 
The New York Times 1939, 
served chief Washington correspon- 
dent (1953-1964), then top editor 
and columnist, won two Pulitzers. 


Because wrote extremely well, 
because well ahead most other editors 
understood that print was lethal com- 
petition with television and that well- 
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written stories were significant plus for 
readers, pushed his peers the tradi- 
tionally gray Times open the paper 
better writing and more thoughtful, reflec- 
tive reporting. “We know how cover 
revolution but not evolution,” liked 
say. That meant allowing reporters 
more subjective their reporting than 
they had been the previous era. glo- 
ried the fact that was skilled 
ivory hunter signing talent for the 
Times. one Times contemporary, said, 
very insecure and because that 
hires second-raters, because thinks 
will make him look better. hire the most 
talented people can because know they 
will make look better.” his heyday, 
age print when America was the 
most powerful nation the world and 
Washington was the center interna- 
tional political influence, and newspapers, 
particularly the Times, were their apex 
power, journalist understood that 
equation well nor wielded 
influence with much intuitive skill, and 
with much benefit larger profession 
the standards set, than Scotty Reston. 
David Halberstam served for six years foreign 
correspondent for The New York Times and won 
Pulitzer Prize for his reporting from Saigon. His 


numerous books include “The Powers That Be,” 
“The Best and the Brightest,” and “The Fifties. 
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hen took teen-age son 
political convention the 1970s, 
was amazed that journalists clustered 
around one their own number more 
avidly than around most the famous 
political faces working the floor. These 
were people who wanted understand 
what was going on, and they knew that 
Murray Kempton was aware things that 
would never occur them. Besides, who 
the whole night battlefield politics 
some apposite thought Henry James? 
Kempton was half professor, half 


pixie man gentle Southern man- 
ners who had cruised the streets New 
York for decades. His distinguished 
Virginia family bishops and generals 
had sunk what called 
“shabby gentility” the time attend- 
the Johns Hopkins University the 
1930s. After some postgraduate time 
seaman, labor organizer, publicity 
director the Young People’s Socialist 
League, Kempton became war hero 
category tended think nonexistent) 
the Philippines during World War 

After the war began his long 
career writing newspaper columns, 
nainly the rate four week, mainly 
for the New York Post. 

His radical past had been transmuted 
into sympathy for the underdog and 
vivid curiosity about the weird New York 
worlds haunted worlds mobsters, 
athletes, musicians, pols, con men, and 
saints. described all this man- 
darin prose, which, while always eccentric, 
never seemed pretentious. His citations of, 
say, Edward Gibbon were not merely 
ornamental. They were effort 
adequate the complexity people oth- 
ers rarely saw any but simplistic terms. 
felt hard adequate the intri- 
cate mysteries Miles Davis Richard 
Nixon. The impression created was 
Socrates who had wandered into Damon 
Runyon land. 

His own hero was the early Westbrook 
Pegler, who hit the streets every day 
take his own era’s pulse. Even when “Peg” 
veered into his later reactionary self- 
caricature, Kempton paid his debt him 
continuing friendship that crossed 
every ideological barrier. 

stood with him another barrier, 
police one, during the riots the 


Dick Gregory was trying lead protest 
march. When Gregory asked for people 
follow him across 
Kempton closed his notebook, said, 
could never turn down invitation 
from Dick Gregory,” and went off 
arrested. his trial, said that 
could not stand and see his govern- 
ment disgracing itself. usual, 
turned the government was protest- 
ing against into something should 
protect. 


Teamsters. went ask Kempton about 
man had covered for years. this 
complete stranger, Kempton turned over 
all his clip files Hoffa, took home 
his house Princeton for dinner, and 
played Mozart records late into the night. 
What initiation into journalism. 
wished, then, that could like Murray 
Kempton but nobody can. 


numerous books, including “Lincoln Gettysburg,” 
‘Ronald Reagan’s America,” “John America,” 


and “Nixon Agonistes.” 


Murray 
Kempton 


The respect earned from several 
waves young journalists was mixture 
decency and learning, street experience 
and contemplative distance, that has never 
existed just that combination before, 
and never will again. Even his 70s, 
when was writing for Newsday, 
could seen pedaling his bike toward 
press conference, his earphones striking 
Bach cantatas into that extraordinary 
mind. 

Many young journalists 
experienced his generosity. 
did 1957, when was given 
first political reporting 
task, write about Jimmy 


orn: 1917 
Died: 1997 
Career Highlights: Reporter, essayist, 


and columnist for New York newspapers 
for more than years. 
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1968 Democratic convention, when 
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Garry Wills 


Garry Wills syndicated columnist and author 
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Phillip Ritzenberg 


newspaper design and 
many the ways newspapers still 
work organically the eve the new 
century were born company house 
organ more than years ago. 

The Linotype News, published the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co. (whose ven- 
erable corporate name survives only its 
library typefaces), was ordinary 
house organ. Its editor, John Allen, 
was become the hinge which 
turned the most significant changes 
newspaper design the hidebound his- 
tory the industry. 

With rare exception, newspapers 
the first quarter the 20th century were 
marked typographic chaos, haphazard 
organization, and attitude that left the 
printed page printers. But starting 
1928, Allen elevated The Linotype News 
into what publishers, editors, and acade- 
micians began embrace “the 
nation’s typographic laboratory.” 
redesigning its pages from issue issue 
incorporate such elements uncluttered 
new headline forms, untried display 
faces, and unexplored column widths, 
produced veritable how-to guide for 
what passionately advocated the 
“streamlined” newspaper. 

The late Allen Hutt wrote his 
encyclopedic book, “The Changing 
Newspaper,” that Allen “can hardly even 
have dreamed ... that his advocacy would 
eventually transform the look the news- 
papers nation ways never before, 
since achieved one man.” 

his editorials and articles, well 
three books, Allen argued favor 
“blasting the bunk out makeup” and 


“making the newspaper today ... for 


Born: 1889 
Died: 1947 


areer Highlights: Started career work- 
ing for papers his hometown Des 
Moines, lowa. Editor The Linotype News 
from its inception 1922 until his death. 
Designed hundreds newspapers. Wrote 
three books and many magazine articles. 


readers today not hundred years 
ago, even dozen years ago.” 

From the earliest days journalism 
the present, “comparatively few news- 
papers have been original typographically 
practical and contemporaneous 
way,” wrote 1936 his first book, 
“Newspaper Makeup,” urging the aban- 
donment archaic 19th-century tech- 
niques “that have been dragged along 
through generations because employing 
them has become habit.” 

Allen proselytized for what were then 
radical new forms: informal flush-left 
heads replace the towering and tedious- 
ly-counted not mention space-gob- 


bling Victorian multiple decks; the use 


caps and lower case instead rigid and 
hard-to-read condensed caps; text type 
with more generous leading that was more 
legible; single type family with sufficient 
contrast weights (or pair harmo- 
nious faces), place patchwork 
typefaces; summaries and departmental- 
ization. And all things the judi- 
cious use white space for separation, 
rather than toolbox dashes, doodads, 
and dingbats. 

also advanced the revolutionary 
notion that page “makeup” should 


viewed overall 
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John Allen 


highly Mergant 


design, and that the discipline could 
longer left the composing room. 
featured his publication the grow- 
ing number papers that had adopted 


dailies. Most large papers continued 
their turn-of-the-century approach until 
the now-defunct Cleveland News became 
the first big-city daily adopt the new 
design idiom 1934. Once the Los 
Angeles Times introduced dramatic 
“streamlining” 1936, the Allen revo- 
lution never looked back, historian 
Hutt pointed out. And The Linotype 
News continued force under the 
13-year editorship Allen’s disciple, 
Edmund Arnold, who became lead- 
ing figure newspaper design and noted 
journalism educator. 

1947, John Allen’s 


“Newspaper Designing” appeared 


prescient title for time when the words 
“newspaper” and “design” were rarely 
mentioned the same breath. the 
time his death, however, what 
called “the modern newspaper” was 
fact life. 


Ritzenberg, veteran more than fou 


decades journalism, past president the Society 


for News Design, and consultant 


design present. 
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Bill Garrett 


Born: 1907 


Died: 1991 


Career Highlights: Headed Photojournalism 
Department University Missouri, 1943- 
1962, founded co-founded Kappa Alpha Mu, 
the Pictures the Year Contest, and the 
University Missouri Photo Workshop. 


hen the late Cliff 
Edom joined the 


prestigious University 


Missouri School Jour- 
nalism faculty 1943 teach 
news photography, could have 
been said that was square 
peg round hole. Actually, 
was unformed peg with 
hole. enjoyed national 
had college 
had never taught jour- 
was not photographer, 
and would teaching 
school with little concern 
Fespect for news photography and 
Offered major the subject. 
The lengthy “Journalists 
Creed” written the school’s first 
dean dealt only with writing. Frank 
Luther Mott, the third dean who 
hired Edom, admitted his intro- 
duction first book, 
“Picture Editing,” that the 
photographer had long 
“looked upon queer 
half artist and more 
half roughneck and his 
referred 
Edom, slight, folksy 
but tough-minded fellow from 
Wisconsin, would spend the rest 
his life changing that percep- 
tion. was Edom who coined the 
word photojournalism define 
what was teaching. 
his second year the 
job, while simultaneously teaching 
and studying for his own degree, 


was 


Edom started contest recognize 
the best news photography. grew 


become the Pictures the Year, the 
largest and most prestigious such com- 
petition the world. Its awards have 
the Oscars photojournalism. 


Now co-sponsored the University 


Missouri School Journalism and the 
National Press Photographers Association, 
anoints newspaper, magazine, and television 

and publishes annual from 
winning entries. 

For many years, news writers built 

fraternal organization, Sigma Delta Chi. 

established Kappa Alpha for photo- 


also founded the Missouri Photo 
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Workshop 1949, and ran for years. 
Edom credited his own need for learning 
the reason for the workshop. wanted 
learn from the greats photojournal- 
ism but most them were the East and 
couldn’t afford the time money 
there decided bring them here,” 
explained. 

And, amazingly, they came little 
Columbia, Mo. far from any publishing 
center. The workshop format requires 
each student come with story 
photograph town selected the liv- 
ing laboratory for the workshop. Columbia 
was the first, but each year different small 
Missouri town chosen. From the first, 
the era the large-format Speed Graphic 
and posed pictures, Cliff allowed absolute- 
posing his workshops. Film 
processed quickly and each night the pro- 
fessional faculty edits and critiques the 
day’s shooting sessions tough that 
and then student will quietly slip 
away after day two. 

The workshop soon evolved into 
blend total immersion course and old- 
fashioned revival meeting that preaches 
and practices Cliffs mantra “showing 
truth with camera.” Over the years, hun- 
dreds the “greats” have come teach 
and from the thousands students have 
come many the new greats photojour- 
nalism. unplanned bonus: With the 
small towns America rapidly being swal- 
lowed development, the workshop has 
produced unmatched documentary 
photo archive preserving sensitive record 
the passions, the problems, the beauty, 
and the importance middle America. 

Through his teaching, his photo- 
graphic competitions, and his workshops, 
Cliff Edom became catalyst that helped 
raise news photography professional 
level. And carving niche for himself 
the University Missouri School 
Journalism, made the Mecca for 
photojournalism education. Though 
Edom died 1991, his influence contin- 
ues radiate from Columbia, Mo., like 
the ripples from stone tossed into quiet 
pond, the most remote enclaves 
photojournalism. 


Bill Garrett graduated from the University Missouri 
National Geographic from 1980 1990 and was 
named the POY Magazine Photographer the Year 
1969 for his work Vietnam. 


j 
~ per: 


1975, when had been editor the 

Los Angeles Times for four years, Otis 
Chandler and were returning our 
hotel Madrid after early-morning 
meeting with Spanish officials when 
said, out the blue: “Bill, got 
leave publisher five years 
become chairman the board, and 
there lot planning do.” 

was hot and early and was tired 
after about three hours sleep, said: 
“Geez, Otis, have talk about 
This business about switching 
chairs was news and, anyway, 
was five years away. 

“OK,” said, “but we’re going 
talk about soon get home.” 

did talk about it, and got 
good look the way his mind works. 
used those five years canvass the 
field for his replacement, then care- 
fully create position, and plenty 


Otis 


Chandle 


time for the heir apparent prove 
himself. Only then was Tom Johnson 
named publisher. would serve pub- 
lisher the Times for almost years, 
during which the newspaper flourished 
both editorially and financially, before 
leaving head the CNN operation. 
methods 
redoubtable long-range 
off, they often did the Times’ climb 
respectability. 

was long way from the late 
1950s when the Times was named 
leading national magazine one the 
worst newspapers America. 
1980, when Otis Chandler left pub- 
lisher, the Times was widely recognized 
one the three best. 

Many contributed this transfor- 
mation, but safe say never 
would have happened without Chand- 
ler. Like many publishers, declared 
his intention create fine newspaper. 


Unlike most, put his money and his 
considerable determination 
mouth was. 

Those who didn’t know him were 
misled his public image big, 
blond, 
California boy. But Otis was dogged 


weight-lifting 
thinker and careful and discriminat- 
ing manager, who gave his top people 
generous leeway their jobs but 


replaced them without hesitation 


results seemed fall short. the 
beginning, was seen, particularly 
weight, rich kid with rich kid’s 
interests. Soon his peers realized they 
had take him seriously, drove 
the newspaper journalistic credibil- 
ity, and more, through his editorial 
appointments and funding. 

Not everyone knew his quiet 
but stubborn resistance efforts 
some family elements, and even 
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William Thomas 


departments within the Times, 
change its editorial 
increase profits satisfy ideological 
and political leanings. did all this 
quietly, that few his close associ- 
ates knew about the pressures kept 
off them. The result, course, was 
far better newspaper which, the sur- 
prise his detractors, was the same 
time more successful financially than 
perhaps any other the planet. 
Some might say there still lesson 
this. 

Bill Thomas retired 1989 after years editor 
the Los Angeles Times. 


Born: 1928 


Career Highlights: Grandson Los 
Angeles Times titan Harry Chandler, and 
son Norman (and Dorothy) Chandler, 
became publisher the paper 1960, 
serving until 1980. 
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John Knight 


John McMullan 


nature, and make exception for 
John Shively Knight, but came closer 
being the real thing than anyone 
ever knew worked for the newspa- 
per business. 

When worked for the Miami News 
loathed Jack Knight’s Herald with all 
the passion that the No. newspaper 
town can feel for the top dog. Grudgingly, 
however, had come respect the 
Herald. Knight and his lieutenant, Lee 
Hills, imposed set rules far different 
from the ones operated under: Fawn not 
upon the mighty. are the public’s 
watchdog. Fight for the underdog, but 
sure has just cause. Good newspapers 
earn more money than bad ones. 

Cliches? course, but good ones 
which run newspaper, and left the 
News for the Herald 1956. 
found that the Herald had 
list management 
favorites, and any pub- 
game could 
prove the hanky- 
panky. The facts 
had there. 

Let them speak 
for 
and reserve 


opinions for the editorial page. 
Knight believed that the public, fully 
informed, would make the right decision 
although might need little editori- 
nudging from time time. 

This was not fancy, showmanship 
journalism, the antithesis Hearst ego- 
tism. Knight espoused personal caus- 
favorites his weekly column, but 
was fearless and persistent when 
felt the nation was embarked fool- 
ish course. began his opposition 
the Vietnam War when such criticism 
was not popular, even among his own 
editors, and would ultimately win him 
Pulitzer Prize. 

Here, me, was his greatest contri- 
bution journalism should prac- 
ticed. could have fired any editor who 
disagreed with him, but was power 
would not wield. Diversity opinion, 
Jack, was healthy. 

Only once did feel let down Jack 

Knight, incident that led abid- 
ing distaste for corporate journalism. 
The Herald had printed carefully 
researched series Mafia owner- 


ship the land under some 


Miami Beach’s finest hotels. 
were sued, naturally, but was 
confident winning. Instead, 
contemplating the effect 
plans take Knight 
public, 
Jack decided 


Career Highlights: Inherited Akron 
(Ohio) Beacon Journal from his father 
1933, came control daily papers 


with combined circulation 3.6 million. 


had settle, apologize and avoid 
protracted lawsuit. 

Days later Knight editors meeting 
Washington, Jack was asked why 
had “caved in.” conceded that going 
public was consideration, but decided 
that retraction would one-day sen- 
sation and, his opinion, the series had 
several defects. 

Then, with mischievous smile, 
invited express view. did, with 
considerable vehemence, saying that for 
the first time since had joined the Herald, 
had been ordered run retraction that 
knew was not true, and had apolo- 
gized skunk. felt ashamed own 
newspaper. 

the meeting ended, headed for 
the washroom, seriously considering 
whether quit. Knight joined me. 
stood together, said, “Sorry, had take 
you front others, Jack.” 

I'll never forget his reply. “Forget it. 
important what you think 
me.” was totally disarmed. 

Not long before his death, Jack con- 
fided his unhappiness with corporate 
journalism. “It was mistake,” 
“Monty Curtis was right man should 
own more newspapers than can read 
himself single sitting.” Was sincere? 

his death, every Knight-Ridder 
editor eulogized him with columns 
tribute, which were then collected 
corporate brochure and widely distrib- 
uted. Mine was excluded, the lone excep- 
tion. believe was not literary 
ineptness that rendered column unfit, 
rather its unsuitability the corpo- 
fate purpose. had contrasted Jack’s deci- 
sion corporate Nelson Poynter’s 
decision keep the St. Petersburg Times 
and recounted our conversation 
and regrets. 

think Jack Knight was sincere 
that conversation. was genuinely trou- 
Bled the concentration the power 
the press the hands few. That was 
part his greatness. And was the mark 
the man that even had disagreed 
With column about him, would 
have run it. 


McMullan served executive editor two Knight 
newspapers, The Philadelphia Inquirer and The 
Miami Herald 
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Ira Berkow 


headline review the St. 

Louis Post-Dispatch the Red 
Smith biography wrote 1986 read: 
“The Shakespeare the Press Box.” 
Almost years earlier, Newsweek 
cover story headlined: “Red Smith: Star 
the Press Box.” won the Pulitzer 
Prize for Distinguished Criticism 
age 70, award, many 
agreed, long overdue. Smith had 
fans Bing 
Bernard Baruch, 
and playwrights and truck drivers 
Ernest Hemingway, who, 


from 


novel, “Across the River and 
Into the Trees,” wrote how one 
his characters “was reading 
Red Smith, and liked him 
very much.” 

once asked Red Smith 
writer. don’t know,” said. 
know that well, how many 
Mozarts are there the world 
any one time? the very top 
any field and that includes 
baseball players 
players and racehorses and writ- 
ers and artists and musicians 
and lawyers and bricklayers 
the very top level, there 
aren’t many. bet there are pre- 
few 
bricklayers. 

“But the 
because they want be, had enough 


cious superstars among 


best are there 
self-respect good job. ... I’m not 
implying that I’m Mozart sports- 
writing, but the top level, and 
you always try there without 
knowing with way finding out 
where you really stand. But you try 
good you can.” 

There was none better his field 
than Red Smith. was indeed Mozart 
his time. 

When Walter Wellesley (Red) 
Smith died Jan. 15, 1981, age 76, 
was after years journalist, 


sportswriter and sports columnist for 
the St. Louis Star, the Philadelphia Record, 
the New York Herald Tribune, and The 
New York Times, well having been 
the most widely syndicated sportswriter 
his time. appeared hundreds 
papers worldwide including, for four- 
year span, Women’s Wear Daily, which 
named the column, “Sportif,” and which 


Born: 1905 
Died: 1982 


Career Highlights: After working 
papers Milwaukee, St. Louis and 
Philadelphia, moved the New York 
Herald Tribune 1945 and The New 
York Times 1971. Won Pulitzer Prize 
1976 for his columns, which were 
syndicated 500 papers. 


Smith said “was bit lacey.” 
Earlier this year, “The Best Amer- 
ican Sportswriting the Century” 
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reprinted five columns Smith’s, more 
inclusions than any other writer, and 
only one many recent books writ- 
ing and sports that cite him. Smith 
lives memory, anthologies, and 
collections his columns (“The 
Red Smith Reader” and “To Absent 
Friends”), and lives on, perhaps, 
influence, too. His writing style, which 
combined humor, intelligence, 
scholarship, shoe-leather-report- 
ing, and perspective, raised the 
some the finest sportswriters, 
and other writers, his genera- 


tion, and beyond. 

“It can stated law that 
the sportswriter whose horizons 
are wider than the outfield 
fences bad sportswriter,” 
proportion and awareness 
the him.” 
Through the years, Smith dealt 


real world around 
with social issues, such support- 


ing Jackie Robinson’s entry into 


organized baseball, political 
issues, such proposing that the 
American team boycott the 1980 


Moscow Olympics (that stand 

influenced President Carter 
indeed order boycott). 

for the qualities that made 

Red Smith superb, 

wish place into evidence the 

following, from one his fishing 

columns: good deal richly prose 

has been perpetrated recent years 

the subject bonefish the Florida 

Keys, villainous little beast inex- 

haustible Pound 

pound, the authors declare, can out- 

fight maddened bull elephant, outrun 


malevolence. 


virtuous blonde, and outdive British 
heavyweight. now possible 
report that can also outsmart 
sportswriter, anticlimax ever was.” 
Ira Berkow sports columnist for The New York 
Times and the author “Red: Biography Red 


Smith” and the forthcoming “Court Vision: Unex- 
pected Views the Lure Basketball.” 
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More’ 


who made 


difference 


George Barry Bingham (1906-1988) 
“Barry” Bingham rejected $1.2-million worth 
advertising during World War because did 
not want reduce the size his news space. 
was typical Bingham move one that would 
distinguish his Louisville, Ky., Courier-Journal’s 
dedication news and investigative reporting 
throughout the 20th century. Biographer Marie 
Brenner said the paper “had finger saving 
everything Louisville: children, buildings, the ballet, the sym- 
phony, ... even the Dutch elm trees.” Bingham enjoyed exercis- 
ing political power publisher, once picking his own ticket for 
governor and lieutenant governor. Both won. 1956, became 
co-chairman Democrat Adlai Stevenson’s campaign for presi- 
dent. Barry Sr.’s penchant for politicking irritated his son, Barry 
Jr., who became publisher 1971 and wrote strict ethical code 
that forbade his staff from any political activities. Barry Sr., how- 
ever, let his son run his own crusades, and the Courier-Journal 
remained one the most aggressive newspapers the 


Ben Bradlee (1921-present) 

Best known The Washington Post executive 
editor who shepherded Watergate muckrakers 
Bob Woodward and Carl Bernstein through 
their award-winning coverage the famous 
bungled burglary and the subsequent fall 
Richard Nixon. But Bradlee also gained fame 
for the Post’s handling the Pentagon Papers 
and the creation the “Style” section, which became model 
for newspaper feature sections across the country. “The ‘Style’ 
section was probably more important than Watergate,” said 
Bradlee, who held the executive editor post from 1968 1991. 
“There wasn’t one before us.” Bradlee also saw the dark side 
journalism the early 1980s when the Post had return 
Pulitzer Prize won reporter Janet Cooke after revealing she 
had fabricated story about drug-addicted child. “I’ve learned 
that people will lie and can lot damage,” Bradlee said 
about what the Cooke and Watergate stories taught him. 


William Buckley Jr. (1925-present) 
When William Buckley Jr. splashed onto the 
national scene the early 1950s with his best 
seller, “God and Man Yale,” conservative 
intellectualism was considered oxymoron 
Keynesian mid-20th-century American academ- 
circles. Buckley’s keen intelligence combined 
with quick wit and well-honed debating skills 
established him the father the modern U.S. conservative 
movement. While co-moderating debate 1988 Republican 
presidential candidates with Robert Strauss, former chairman 
the Democratic Party, his ability smash conventional thought 
was its best. Strauss ended the debate ruminating his closing 
statement about rich Republicans vs. working-class Democrats. 
razor-sharp reaction was question the panel can- 
didates that included the likes Bush, Kemp, and Dole, “Let’s see 
show hands how many you consider yourselves wealth- 
ier than Jack Kennedy, LBJ, the founder 
National Review magazine and the popular host television’s 
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“Firing Line,” well author and novelist. Buckley has been 
syndicated newspapers nationally for years, and today his 
column carried more than 300 newspapers. 


Amon Carter (1879-1955) 

Amon Carter was bigger-than-life cowboy 
who cavorted with kings, queens, presidents, 
and movie stars build city and newspa- 
per. was photographed his mansion, 
wearing his trademark Stetson hat, with 
Charles Lindbergh, Will Rogers, and Gary 
Cooper, among many other celebrities. 
was equally home the White House with Franklin 
Delano and Eleanor Roosevelt, and Dwight and Mamie 
Eisenhower. Carter bought The Fort Worth Star 1908, 
merged with The Fort Worth Telegram, then purchased 
rival paper owned William Randolph Hearst. 
legacies, aside from the Star-Telegram, are the Amon Carter 
Museum, which houses treasured sculptures and paintings 
American artists Frederic Remington and Charles 
Russell, and the city’s Museum Science, both which 
founded and funded. 1997, became the 10th person 
inducted into the Aviation Heritage Museum Hall Fame. 
“He was Mr. Aviation,” said Charles Ringler, museum vice 
president. Carter also had Texas-size sense humor. 
During the 1928 Democratic National Convention swel- 
tering Houston, fired three shots through hotel window 
improve the ventilation, then vamoosed, leaving famed 
columnist H.L. Mencken face the music. 


James Cox (1870-1957) 
James Cox was reporter, congressman, 
publisher, the governor Ohio, and the 
Democratic candidate for President 1920 
with Franklin Delano Roosevelt his running 
mate. Cox lost the presidential race Warren 
Harding, finished his term governor, and 
returned publishing, establishing the Cox 
media empire. the book, “They Also Ran,” was called “one 
the clearest cases all American history the best man being 
defeated.” Cox bought his first newspaper, the Dayton Daily News 
1898 with some backing from Ohio congressman, then 
won Congressional seat his own, eventually becoming the 
first Ohio Democrat win three elections for governor. His 
newspapers were known for being aggressive and reform-minded 
the Canton News, also Ohio, received Pulitzer Prize for 
public service 1927. Cox bought the Atlanta Journal 1939 
and the Atlanta Constitution 1950. The Atlanta Journal- 


Constitution remains the flagship the Cox chain. 


Charlotte Curtis (1929-1987) 

She made her mark the overwhelmingly 
male upper reaches newspaper work the 
1960s and 1970s. writer and editor for The 
New York Times, she helped transform the 
“women’s pages” (with their focus fashion, 
society weddings, and cooking hints) into what 
became known “Style” sections (with 
emphasis culture, personality, and politics). This proved that 
the “new woman” could not judged old stereotypes; also 
influenced coverage other sections newspaper, feature 
writers scrambled become social historians. Her most famous 
story: Leonard Bernstein’s cocktail party for the Black Panthers. 
Her signature phrase: describing mainstream sympathy for mob- 
ster Joey Gallo “mafia chic.” Punch Sulzberger, publisher her 
paper, once blurted out: “My God! You can’t get piece about 
anybody the women’s page these days unless she’s black les- 
bian mother!” Then, pioneering Op-Ed editor 1974, 
Curtis became the first woman make the masthead The New 


York Times. 
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Mary Baker Eddy (1821-1910) 
Once described Mark Twain “the most 
interesting woman who ever lived,” Mary 
Baker Eddy founded world-class newspaper 
the Christian Science Monitor. What makes 
the launch the CSM such extraordinary 
accomplishment that Eddy did time 
our history when women still weren’t 
allowed vote. Certainly controversial and charismatic 
figure her time, Eddy founded the Christian Science reli- 
gion with emphasis personal healing and first pub- 
lished Science and Health 1875. tireless worker through 
her 60s, 70s, and even 80s her business savvy was 
unmatched among women her era. Launched 1908, the 
CSM newspaper that has won five Pulitzer Prizes, was 
known early for its foreign coverage, and has enjoyed 
worldwide reputation for fairness and balance. 


Wes Gallagher (1911-1997) 

Louis Boccardi (1937-present) 
Between them, Gallagher and Boccardi have 
given nearly years leadership and pro- 
gressive insight The Associated Press, 
helping the global news cooperative grow 
into one the largest news agencies the 
world. Gallagher, who joined 
Buffalo, N.Y., bureau 1937, made his mark 
foreign correspondent the dawn 
World War From 1940, when covered 
the German invasion Denmark and 
Norway, 1944, when portrayed the 
Allied invasion Europe, Gallagher drew 
attention for insightful reports that were 
often written the battlefront. 

Gallagher reached his pinnacle 1962 
when became chief operating officer, post held 
until his retirement 1976. During his time the helm, 
was credited with standing firm journalistic issues 
number instances, including his decision not settle 
libel suit filed former Maj. Gen. Edwin Walker, who 
accused falsely reporting his involvement student 
riot the University Mississippi. Eventually, the case 
went the U.S. Supreme Court, which voted 7-0 favor 
the AP. 

Boccardi joined 1967 executive assistant 
the general news editor. quickly climbed the news cooper- 
ladder, becoming managing editor 1969 and execu- 
tive editor 1973. 1985, was president and chief 
executive officer, has been ever since. AP’s top cor- 
porate executive, Boccardi has overseen expansion and 
change that includes rebuilding infrastructure, modernizing 
management, and expanding service and the 
Internet. “The report today better, broader, more sophis- 
ticated, and incredibly faster,” Boccardi said during 1997 
interview. “I’ve tried give good people responsibility and 
some sense direction, and then let them their jobs.” 


Liebling (1904-1963) 

Abbott Joseph “Joe” Liebling, the press critic’s press critic, rev- 
eled ridiculing the publishing barons who ran newspapers. 
“Freedom the press guaranteed only those who own 
one,” Liebling wrote The New Yorker “Wayward 
Press” column where used pummel America’s newspapers. 
tested that thesis 1925-26 The New York Times, where 
said created referee, (“Unknown,” Italian), 
dozens basketball box scores and was fired for his fiction. 
Biographer Raymond Sokolov learned years later that 
Liebling only used Ignoto’s name twice and was actually dis- 
missed for changing the middle name boxing writer. 
Liebling authored books, was World War correspondent, 
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and wrote food, politics, New York urban life, and boxing. 
once paid sandwich man walk front The Daily World 
with sign that said, “Hire Joe Liebling,” then sold story about 
the World and Editor Publisher. Liebling eventually got 
that job before joining The New Yorker. 


Robert Maynard (1937-1993) 

Robert Maynard, who 1983 bought The 
Oakland (Calif.) Tribune and became the first 
African American own major metropolitan 
daily, once said, can’t imagine myself spending 
great deal time thinking about being the first 
black anything.” fact, Dori Maynard told E&P 
her father bought the Tribune because Oakland 
seemed about lose its only daily newspaper, which was 
“unthinkable him.” Maynard began his career The York (Pa.) 
Gazette Daily, spent year Harvard Nieman Fellow, and 
years The Washington Post where was White House cor- 
respondent, ombudsman, and assistant managing editor. 1977, 
and his wife, Nancy Hicks Maynard, founded the Robert 


Maynard Institute for Journalism Education the University 


California-Berkley. 1994, the Freedom Forum posthumously 
awarded Maynard the Free Spirit Award for his commitment 
newsroom diversity. also received the John Peter Zenger 
Award for Freedom the Press from the University Arizona. 


Mauldin 
William Henry Mauldin joined the military 
newspaper Stars and Stripes cartoonist during 
World War II. There created Joe and 
the rugged, caricatured “dogfaces” who presented 
the tough life the foot soldier. Hated the 
U.S. Army’s top brass upstart, but beloved 
Mauldin’s humorous glimpses into com- 
bat’s laughter and tears won him 1945 Pulitzer Prize. set out 
reform the Army, and feel that succeeded,” Mauldin told E&P. 
had weapon. weapon was pen. had sharp point 
t.” After joining the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 1958 the hottest 
editorial brush the United States, Mauldin landed second 
Pulitzer that same year. has also offered collections his art- 
work numerous books, and created cartoons for Life, Collier’s, 
and Sports Illustrated. his prime, Mauldin was syndicated more 
than 250 papers. 


Staley (1909-present) 

What began attempt save money may 
have ended saving the newspaper industry. 
publisher with little mechanical aptitude, 
McBrayer admitted started dabbling engi- 
neering for one simple reason: was going flat 
broke.” What was swamping papers 
was the high cost printing. Newspapers the 
1950s were still printed using the same flatbed and rotary letterpress 
equipment that required hot-metal composing pages hand 
from lead lines type set Linotype similar machines. Slow, 
exacting, and labor-intensive, this costly process was forcing 
increasing number small papers out business. With alter- 
natives available, McBrayer developed his own. spent years 
modifying offset lithography (then used primarily book printers) 
for use with newspapers. 1954, completed development the 
Vanguard web offset process, which allowed “cold type” composi- 
tion that required only typewriter, camera, and high-speed per- 
fecting web press that produced ready-to-ship papers. 


Newhouse (1895-1979) 

“Sam” Newhouse’s walking orders his newspa- 
per empire were simple: Make money and 
leave you alone. Newhouse learned that early les- 
son when took over the moribund Bayonne 
(N.J.) Times, weekly, and turned profit. 
bought the Staten Island Advance, his first news- 
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paper, 1922, and 1976 had accumulated more, span- 
ning states. Newhouse’s relationship with his employees 
received mixed reviews worked tirelessly, and Portland, 
viciously, break strikes and the Newspaper Guild, even 
gave loans see employees through personal and financial 
crises. also expanded energetically into the magazine busi- 
ness, buying Conde Nast’s slick line publications that now 
includes Vanity Fair and The New Yorker. 1964, President 
Lyndon Johnson was hand watch him dedicate the $15- 
million Newhouse School Public Communications 
Syracuse, N.Y., which was part his family’s dedication jour- 
nalism philanthropy. 


Eleanor Patterson (1884-1948) 

Patterson (1906-1963) 

Kay Graham did not get there first. Before her, 
Helen Reid and Dorothy Schiff reigned pow- 
erful female newspaper publishers, but the two 
Pattersons were something special. Sister 
Joseph Patterson and cousin Col. Robert 
McCormick, Eleanor “Cissy” talked 
Hearst into letting her run the downtrod- 
den Washington Times-Herald 1930. Soon, 
both editor and publisher, she made into the 
biggest morning paper the nation’s capital, 
with mixture investigative and 
political gossip (in feature called “Page 3”). Her 
niece, Alicia Patterson, turned tiny Newsday into 
dominant force Long Island, N.Y., and the 
classy suburban tabloid bagged several Pulitzers 
the process. But she remains most influential today through her 
funding the fellowships for journalists that bear her name. 


Nelson Paul Poynter (1903-1978) 

Nelson Poynter’s “Standards Ownership,” 
pub 1947 for his successors the St. 
Petersburg (Fla.) Times, are scripture for anti- 
chain-minded journalists. Poynter said news- 
paper broadcasting property was “sacred 
trust and great privilege,” and saw chains 
anathema community journalism. Poynter 
virtually severed his personal relationship with John Knight 
after tried buy the Times. left the Times Publishing Co. 
the Modern Media Institute, now the Nelson Poynter Institute 
for Media Studies, St. Petersburg, keep independent. “The 
advent civic journalism would not have been necessary there 
had been more Nelson Poynters,” said James Naughton, director 
the Poynter Institute. Poynter crusaded against racial discrimi- 
nation and government mismanagement, and 1964 Times 
investigation won Pulitzer Prize. founded Congressional 
Quarterly magazine 1945 analytical watchdog over 
Washington. The Times London called him “one the most 
remarkable Americ: newspaper proprietors who lived 
unremarkable town.” 


Eugene Pulliam (1889-1975) 
Pulliam (1914-1999) 
The Pulliams engaged centurylong defense 
First Amendment freedoms and fought 
ical allies who abused them. Eugene support- 
Communist crusade, but and his son, Eugene 
took McCarthy 1952 after McCarthy 
went after James Wechsler, editor the New 
York Post. Eugene joined three others sign- 
ing American Society New spaper Editors 
report blasting McC: ‘inquiry into the 
conduct newspapers.” Seven other editors 
opted not sign the report. Eugene said 
McCarthy was “not only threat the freedom 
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the press, but also peril America.” 1988, Dan Quayle, the 
Republican candidate for vice president and nephew Eugene 
S., was investigated the Pulliam-owned Indianapolis News. The 
News, which folded earlier this year, reported Quayle used special 
influence get into National Guard unit during the Vietnam 
War. “Someone the News was his guard outfit,” recalled 
Myrta Pulliam, daughter Eugene and director The 
Indianapolis Star’s Electronic News Information Service. Eugene 
later wrote editorial denouncing the “unfair and inaccurate 
reporting” that dogged Quayle. The Pulliam legacy began 1909 
when Eugene and nine classmates DePauw University 


Greencastle, Ind., started Sigma Delta Chi the Society 


Professional Journalists After died, The Sigma Delta Chi 
Foundation established the annual Eugene Pulliam First 
Amendment Award. After Don Bolles, investigative reporter 
for the Pulliam-owned Arizona Republic was killed, reporters from 
the Star and the Republic joined the Investigative Reporters and 
Editors (IRE) task-force investigation that tracked down his mur- 
derer. “It brought insurance policy for all reporters,” said Myrta 
Pulliam, founder IRE and member 1975 Pulitzer Prize- 
winning Star investigative team. Russell Pulliam, associate edi- 
torial editor the Star, said his father and grandfather, “They 
often worked team.” laughed, was little surprised they 
were picked. Neither one them was politically correct.” 


Roberts Jr. (1932-present) 
Eugene Roberts Jr. spoke with trace 
Southern drawl about the day years ago when 
14-year-old African-American girl integrated 
Norfolk, Va., high school. watched her 
halfway the school and then she stopped, 
trembled all over, pulled herself together, stuck 
her chin out, and walked 
“Those were memorable times.” Roberts, then reporter for The 
Norfolk, will include the incident book 
the press and the civil-rights movement. Now professor the 
College Journalism the University Maryland, covered 
civil rights for The New York Times and was its chief war corre- 
spondent Vietnam. 1972, became editor The 
Philadelphia Inquirer, leading Pulitzer Prizes. returned 
the Times 1994 managing editor, retiring 1997. also 
worked The News Observer Raleigh, N.C., the Goldsboro 
(N.C.) News-Argus, and the Detroit Free Press. 


Will Rogers (1879-1935) 

rodeo, vaudeville, movie, and radio star Will 
Rogers’ career newspaper columnist sadly 
overlooked. Yet, from the mid-1920s until his 
death 1935, was America’s most prominent 
and beloved political commentator/ humorist. 
His daily column, sometimes only 
graphs long, appeared hundreds newspapers, often the 
front page, under the heading, “Will Rogers Says ...” also 
penned weekly column. 1927, the National Press Club 
appointed him “Congressman Large” for the entire country 
literally, the Will the People. did nothing else journal- 
ism, might still belong list for his famous saying, 
only know what read the papers.” When died plane 
crash, the nation mourned, had lost another Abraham 
Lincoln. Rescuers probing the plane’s wreckage Alaska found 
Will Rogers’ typewriter with sheet paper carrying the 
opening lines his next newspaper column. 


Mike Royko (1932-1997) 

the end, column invigorated the 
pages more than 600 newspapers. But, the 
beginning, ran only the late, great Chicago 
Daily News. From 1963 until his death, Royko 


wrote Herculean five columns week. His 
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style times seems abrupt, blunt, choppy. But, cumulatively 
one sly, artful line after another his biting sentences add 
something deeply moving. And, invariably, laughing-out-loud 
funny. His prose was fierce and fearless, but there was poignant 
tenderness under the tough-guy exterior. brilliantly battled 
two generations Daley political machines, masterfully recast- 
ing, only could do, the Chicago city motto Urbs Horto 
(“City Garden”) Ubi Est Mea (“Where’s cre- 
ated the memorable working-class antihero, Slats Grobnik. 
set new standards for the tenaciously local columnist with the 
universal touch. One kind, this child Chicago grew 
living above the family tavern came known, city 
buses and sleek limousines, simply and unforgettably, 


“Royko.” 
Rice (1880-1954) 


The first famous sportswriter, and the most 

revered, his career began around the turn the 

century and lasted years. Near the end that 

run, estimated that had written million 
words, and some them endure. penned 
perhaps the most famous sports cliché all 
the one about winning losing taking second 

place “how you played the game.” Rice also created one jour- 


nalism’s most famous images, writing the Notre Dame backfield, 
“Outlined against blue-gray October sky, the Four Horsemen 
rode again.” Working mainly for New York newspapers, later syn- 
dicated, made mythic figures Babe Ruth, Red Grange and 
Jack Dempsey and was the leading cheerleader sports took cen- 
ter stage American life. Although criticized some for his pur- 
ple prose, Rice brought brains (he went Vanderbilt) and writing 
skill sportswriting, influencing Ring Lardner, Damon Runyon, 
Heywood Broun, James Reston, and others who cut their teeth 
his field before moving other arenas. 


Stone (1907-1989) 
Isadore Feinstein Stone saw Washington 
journalism Christmas stocking brimming with 
stories begging told. “You can anything 
you damn please,” Stone said taped 1987 
conversations, published “I.E Stone, 
Portrait.” “It’s big place. It’s still very open.” 
warned the Washington fraternization 
syndrome. “That’s enough kill off good reporter,” said. 
you cannot get intimate with officials and maintain your 
independence.” Stone showed how that his newsletter, 
Stone’s Weekly,” from 1953 1971, culled from govern- 
ment paper trails. His most-quoted scoop told how the govern- 
ment falsified reports underground nuclear testing. Stone 
worked the Camden, N.J., Courier-Post, The Philadelphia 
Inquirer, and the New York Post, and wrote for The New York 


Socrates,” won the George Polk Memorial Award. The 
Washington Post said Stone “managed annoy some the peo- 
ple all the time and all the people one time another.” 


Charles Taylor (1846-1921) 

Charles Taylor’s old-fashioned ideas are back 
vogue. “Try never print piece news that 
would injure innocent person,” said Taylor 
The Boston Globe. “Always treat man fairly 
the Globe that you may meet him again 
and look him the eye. reporter must never 
break his word.” The Boston Globe was about 
publish its own obituary August 1873 when Taylor, just 27, 
Civil War veteran, was asked save it. did, even with his 
limited journalism experience. had been teen-age reporter 
for The Boston Traveler, was the New England correspondent for 
Horace New York Tribune, and had been secretary 
Massachusetts Gov. William Claflin. Since then, five genera- 
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Walter Winchell his career, Winchell wrote nation- 
(1897-1972) ally syndicated column and hosted 
During his years radio show that reached mil- 
The New York Mirror, lions. also socialized with the era’s 
from 1929 1969, names, from major producers 
Winchell wrote about holding court New York’s 
Basil Walters everyone everywhere, Stork Club. “The way become 
(1896-1975) famous fast,” Winchell once said, “is 
“Stuffy” was lucky Hollywood. Early his career, Winchell throw brick someone who 
trapped snow- performed the vaudeville (Of course, his greatest fame 
bound train: that with such industry legends Eddie likely came the narrator TV’s 
news. interviewed Cantor and George Jessel. the height Untouchables.”) 

passengers, took few 
shots with his camera, 
jumped off, and trudged three miles 
through the blizzard town that the 
Des Moines Register and Tribune 
would get the story. Walters worked his 
entire life make sure people got the 
news. strove avoid the three Ideas, Integrity and Trust Action 
things that would prevent that: dull 

newspapers, incomprehensible copy, 1999 
and shackling the press. With bold 
headlines heralding many terse, 
quick-hitting stories the front page, 
Stuffy made sure the reader wanted 
pick the newspaper. had his writ- 
ers adopt more conversational style, 
shunning long leads and longer words. 
And, with the 
Associated Press Managing Editors and The Record-Journal Publishing Company 

First Amendment rights press The White iden, 
access public documents. Stuffy 
misnomer for the rural, rumpled 
Hoosier was innovator. sent THE ACQUISITION 
reporters chartered planes cover 
breaking news, challenged staff photog- 


tions Taylors have worked the 
Globe, even though its status inde- 
pendent entity ended Oct. 1993, 
when was purchased the New York 


Times Co. 


CONGRATULATIONS 


rapher George Yates develop the The Westerly, Sun 
“Machine Gun” camera 
frame-by-frame FROM The Utter Family 


shots), and tied photographs into relat- 
stories with his “loop-the-loop” 
technique, which wrapped both header AdMedia Partners pleased serve financial advisors 
and text around the photo. 

The Record-Journal Publishing Company its 
Weegie (1899-1968) acquisition program. 

Sultan the 
New York photograph- 
Arthur Fellig 
known far and wide 


WINCHELL, AP PHOTO 


ENCY 


“Weegie” rose from 
dire poverty become AdMedia Partners, Inc. 
scene shooter. Weegie’s success IDEAS, EXPERIENCE AND TRUST 
free-lance photographer came early. 
Investment Bankers the Newspaper Industry 
built his knowledge that New York 
newspapers had only few staff photog- 
ured everything from comedian Jerry 
was the scene, E-mail: info@admediapartners.com 
sometimes drawn there some power Website: www.admediapartners.com 
can’t explain, and caught the New 
Yorkers with their masks off not 


afraid laugh, cry, make love. What 
felt, photographed, laughing and 
crying with them.” 
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The promise the internet compelling. But even the biggest players seem 
losing their shirts. How can you hope make the Internet pay? 


The web the future. sistible. iNEXTV produces original video pro- 
The ability target individuals based targeted our best prospects. 

their own interests awesome. But sell operate network web sites, each having 
ing medium missing. Internet channels tightly focused targeted segment 
tools --- banner ads, broadcast e-mail and such--- interests from government automotive inter- 
have personality. They are left over from the technology and business 
world traditional media and nobody should 
much surprised that their success the web has 
been limited. optimize the strengths the Your banner ads can become web commercials. 

web, better tools and techniques are needed Your websites video magazines. You can create 

place get instant feedback new 

not land new igns try out idea. All 

The Internet reaches millions prospects. with the power sight, sound and motion. 

allows you talk each user, one-at-a-time, You can sponsor live webcasts content 

day, days week, and present each unavailable 1ere and send them your 

with different sales proposition. does all prized customers and prospects, building new 

this with flexibility and efficiency marketers cementing the those 

hardly dream just few you have. Imagine the possibilities 

the persuasive power video, sound, and 

graphics ways television can't touch 


Our future. future. 


Next steps. 

million Americans now use the Internet 
Introducing iNEXTV. There certain inevitabili- 

new kind communications compan all this. 

iNEXTV was born Ampex, the people who You can make the net 

invented the first VCR's, brought color slow important part your com- 
motion replay and digital special effects TV. munications effort. 
the opportunity bring the power full motion Robert at: 
video, sound, and graphics the internet 212-735-1035 
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Expand your Horizons with AFP 


web-based ImageForum, the Spring 1999, puts AFP’s 
entire live daily photo and graphics production well our rich database 
photo archives your fingertips. subscription ImageForum your passport 
pictures captured AFP photographers every corner the world from 
wars weather, fashion football, politics people. 


For over 150 years, AFP’s far-reaching international network has provided 
unrivaled depth and breadth news coverage. Our correspondents 165 
countries deliver stories English, French, Spanish, Portuguese, German and 
Arabic. Combine AFP’s news dispatches with our multilingual infographics and 
prize-winning photo services recent winner awards from the White House 
News Photographers Association and National Baseball Hall Fame all 
deliverable through Internet technologies, and you’ve got comprehensive 
real-time news package for your print online 


find out about AFP’s ImageForum and our other news products and services, 
call our Washington offices 202-414-0536 visit our website 
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